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DUBLIN EDITOR'S PREFACE. 


HENEVER any og Tow BENS 
to the Public, it will be conſidered in the fame 
light, as money which receives its currency from its 


_ conſtituent Qualities. Authors and Editors are both 


accountable to the World. He who compoſes will con- 
fider public Utility and public Entertainment; he who 


_ compiles ought to be judicious, as well as careful, in 


collecting; and he who would be the faithful Editor, 
will bring to public view, Matter deduced from Autho- 
y di and arranged in due form : 
ifferent ! ts he will chuſe the moſt ac- 


ples is an Edition of the Works of 


the Great Sw1yr, offered to the Public; an Attempt 
not derĩving from thoſe intereſted Motives, which too 


often all other Confiderations ; for altho* the 


fair reward of Labour is a lawful defire, yet Reputati- 


on is till to ſhare in the Undertaking. 
Care has been taken to print this Edition as cor- 


rectly as poſſible ; and, in point of Accuracy, it will 
de found vaſtly ſuperior to any former one; as no 


pains or expence have been ſpared to render it com- 
plete. The di Inconvenience reſulting to 
the Reader from the very confuſed and irregular 
Manner in which the Letters have been placed 
throughout all the former Editions, not excepting 


even the London Royal Quarto, which fclls for 


upwards of Ten Guineaz——1s effectually obviated 
1 This ; as they ſucceed each other in exact Chro- 
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THE FAMILY OF SWIFT. 

Taken from Mr. Dzans SwirT's Eſſay. l 
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_ Secr. VII. 
® Rather a gentleman of Kent, or ſome of the nei 1 
counties. _ neighbouring 

7 Deane Swift, Eſq; - 


I In the hands of Mrs. Elizabeth Swift, relict of Godwin. 
In the hands of Mrs. Swift above mentioned. 
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and cauſe of that 


i THE FAMILY OF SWIFT. 


8 r. VII. His eldeſt fon Thomas $ ſeems to have 
a clergyman before his father's death. He was 


vicar of Goodrich, in Herefordſhire, within a mile or 
two cf Refs :* he bad likewiſe another church-living, 


with about one hundred pounds a-year in land, as [ 
have already mentioned. He built a houſe on his own 
land in the village of Goodrich, F which, by the ar- 


chite&ure, denctes the builder to have been ſomewhat 


whimſical and fingular, and very much towards a pro- 


jector. The houle is above a hundred years old, and 
em gens repair, inhabited by a tenant of the female 


-f but the landlord, a tleman, lires 
— . own eftate in I -—* he _ 

Sect. VIII. This Thomas was diſti by his 
courage, as well as his loyalty to K. Charles I. and the 
ſufferings he underwent for that prince more than any 

of his condition in England. Some hiſtorians 
of thoſe times relate ſeveral particulars of what he a&- 
ed, and what r pos — for the perſon 


1 He was 


got King; 
„„ 


what he could do for his Majeſty ? Mr. Swift faid he 
would give the King his coat; and ſtripping it off pre- 
ſented it to the governor ; who obſervi 


bid the governor wei h it in his hand ; who ordered 
It to be ripped, 
broad pieces of gold; which, as it proved a ſeaſonable 
relief, muſt be allowed to be an extrao 
from a private clergyman with ten children, of a ſmall 
eſtate, io often plundered, and foon after turned out of 


has livings in the church. 


SECT. *. 


8 only fon Thomas was a . before his father 
ac at 

* Within four miles of Roſs. | 

+ Not inthe village, but in the pariſh of Gocgrich, 

t That tenant of the ? male line hath been dead theſe mar 7 
v2 ars. 


WS = co >. ac _ twowa 


ng it to be worth 
little, Mr. Swift ſaid, Then take my waiſtcoat. He 


it lined with nr baked 


edinary ſupply 
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THE FAMILY OF SWIFT. v 
Sect. IX. At another time, being informed that 
three hundred horſe of the rebe]-party intended in a 
week to paſs over a certain river, upon an attempt 
inſt the Cavaliers, Mr. Swift having a head mecha- 
nically turned, he contrived certain pieces of iron with 
three ſpikes, whereof one muſt always be with the point 
npwards. He placed them over night in the ford where 
he received notice that the rebels would paſs early the 
next morning ; which they accordingly did, and loſt: 
two hundred of their men, who were drowned, or trod 
1 by the falling of their horſes, or torn by the 
ſpikes. | 
of X. His fons, whereof four ® were ſettled in 
Ireland, (driven thither by their ſufferings, and by the 
death of their father,) related many other paſſages, 


which they learned either from their father hamſelt, or 


from hat had been told them by the moſt credible 
perſons of Herefordſhire, and ſome neighbouring 
counties; and which ſome of thoſe ſons often told to 
their children; many of which are ſtill remembered, 


but many more forgot. ; | 

Se cr. XI. He was deprived of both his charch- 
_ ivings ſooner than moſt other 
account of his ſuperior zeal for t | 
is eftate ſequeſtered: His preferments, at leaſt that of 
Goodrich, were given to a fanatical faint ; + who ſeru- 


al clergymen, upon 
King's cauſe, and 


pled not however to conform upon the reſtoration ; and 
lived many years, I think till after the revolution. E 


have ſeen many perſons at Goodrich, who knew, and 


told me his name, which I cannot now remember. 
Scr. XII. The Lord Treaſurer Oxford told the 
Dean, that he had among his father's (Sir Edward Flar- 
ley's) papers, ſeveral letters from Mr. Thomas Swift 
writ in thoie times, which he promiſed to give to the 
5 grandſon, 


* He ſhould have flid five. I ſuppoſe he forgot Dryden Swift, 
wha died very young, and a batchelor, ſoon after he had come over 
'© Ireland with his brothers. | 

f Gyles Rawlins ſucceeded him in the pariſh of Goodrich: but. 


the other here mentioned ſucceeded Rawlins ſome time before Octu- 


der 2657, Bis name was William Tringhams 


vi THE FAMILY OF SWIFT. 
on, whoſe life I am now writing ; but never go- 


ing to his houſe in Herefordſhire while he was Trea- 


Ir 
Mr. Swift in the church, and 
otherwiſe reward his family, for his extraordinary ſer- 
_ vices and zeal, and perſecutions in the royal cauſe : 
but Mr. Swift's merit died with himſelf. 5 
Ster. XIV. He left ten ſons and three or four 
daughiers, moſt of which lived to be men and women. 
His eldeſt fon Godwin Swift, of the inner-Temple,* 
Eſq; (fo ſtyled by Guillim the herald, in whoſe 


che family is deſcribed at large) was, I think, called 


to the bar before the reſtoration. He married a rela- 
tion cf the old Marchioneſs of Ormond ; and upon 
that account, as well as his father's loyalty, the old 
Duke of Ormond made him his attorney-general in 
the palatinate of Ti . He had four wives; 
one of which, to the 
co- heireſs T to Admiral Deane, who was one of the 
Regicides. Godwin left ſeveral children, who have 
all eſtates. He was an ill pleader, but perhaps a lit- 
tile too dextrous in the ſubtile parts of the law. 
Scr. XV. The fecond fon of Mr. Thomas Swift 
was called by the ſame name, was bred at Oxford, and 
took orders. He married the eldeſt daughter of Sir 
William D'Avenant; but died young, and left only 
one ſon, who was alſo called Thomas, and is now rec 
tor of Puttenham in Surry.f His widow lived long, 
was 


* Of Gray's inn, act of the Inner-temple, 
+ Sole heireſs. | 
7 He died in May r- 62. in the th yeer of his age 
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THE FAMILY OF SWIFT. vii 


was extremely , and in part ſu by the fa- 
friend. 


Scr. XVI. The reſt of his fons, as far as I can 
call to mind, were Mr. Dryden Swift, (called fo af- 
ter the name of his mother, who was a near relation 
to Mr. Dryden the poet||) William, Jonathan, and 
Adam; who all lived and died in Ireland; but none of 
them left male iſſue, except Jonathan, who, beſides a 
daughter, left one fon, born ſeven months after his 
father's death; of whoſe life I intend to write a few 
memorials. | 

Ster. XVII. J. S. D. D. and D. of St. P—, 


was the only fon of Jonathan Swift who was the ſe- 


venth or eight fon of Mr. Thomas Swift above menti- 
oned, ſo eminent for his loyalty and his ſufferings. 
Sect. XVIII. His father died young, about two 


eath was much lamented on ac- 


years after his maering e. He had fome employments 
and agencies. His 
count of his reputation for integrity, with a tolerable 


good underftanding. 
Ser. XIX. He married Mrs. Abigail Erick, of 
Leiceſterſhire, deſcended from the moſt ancient family 


of the Ericks; who derive their lineage from Erick 


the Foreſter, a great commander, who raiſed an army 


to oppoſe the invaſion of William the Conqueror; by 


whom he was vanquiſhed ; but afterwards cmployed 
to command that prince's forces : and in his old age 
retired to his — in Leiceſterſhire, where his family 
hath continued ever fince ; but declining every age, 


and are now in the condition of very private gea- 


SECT. XX. This marriage was on both ſides very 
indiſcreet: for his wife brought her huſband little or 
no fortune; and his death happening fo ſuddenly,* 


before he could make a ſufficient eftabliſhment for his | 


family, 


She was aunt to the famous John Dryden. 
12 and twenty. 


who was then ex 
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family, his fon (not then born) hath ofien been heard 


to ſay, that he felt the uences of that marriage, 
| not only through the whole courſe of his education, 
bet Glee ade — of his life. 
— 
drew's day. And when he was a year old, an event 
to him that ſeems very unuſual : for bis 
| who was a woman of Whitehaven, being un- 
der an ablolate necelity of ſering one of ker relations, 
fick, and from whom ſhe ex- 
a legacy; and being extremely fond of the in- 
fant, ſhe ſtole him on unknown to his 
mother and uncle, and carried him with her to 
Whitehaven ; where he continued for almoſt three 
years. For, when the matter was diſcovered, his mo- 
ther ſent orders by all means not to hazard a ſecond 
voyage, till he could be better able to bear it. The 
nurſe was ſo careful of him, that before he returned he 
had learned to ſpell; and by the time that he was 


— © years old, he could read any chapter in the 


Bible. 


Ser. XXII. After bis return to Ireland, he was 
ſent at ſix years old to the ſchool of Kilkenny ; from 


whence, at fourteen, he was admitted into the univer- 
fity at Dublin : where, by the ill treatment of his 
neareſt relations, he was fo diſcouraged and ſunk in 


his ſpirits, that he too much neglected ſome parts of 


his academic ſtudies ; for which he had no great reliſh 
by nature, and turned himſelf to readin Liſtory and 
poetry: ſo that when the time came for taking his de- 
ree of Bachelor, although he had lived with great 
| regularity and due obſervance of the ſtatutes, he was 
of his ree for dulneſs and inſufficiency ; 
hardly admitted, in a manner little to his 
credit, which is called in that college ſpeciali gratia. 
And 11 as I am told, ſtands upon 
record in c 
Sect. XXIII. . 
went to his mother, 2 and after 
88 G 


+ In the year 2667. 
© Hawkebwonth foo fe, and pobdl he right 


aged "acl oe "OY on St. An- 
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THE FAMILY OF SWIFT. ix 


atinuing there ſome months, he was received by Sir 
William Temple, whoſe father had been a great friend | 


to the family, and who was now retired to his houſe 


near Farnham in Surrey, where he 

: for he happened, be- 
fore twenty years old, by a ſurfeit of fruit, to contract 
ape 


called M 


giddineis and coldneſs of ſtomach, that almoſt brought 

him to his grave; and this diſorder purſued him, with 
intermĩſſions of two or three years, to the end of his 
= 1 = weak] — 4 
advice of phyſicians, whi y imagined, tha 

his native air might be of ſome uſe to recover his 
health. But growing worſe, he ſoon went back to Sir 


William Temple; with whom growing into ſome con- 


fidence, he was often truſted with matters of great im- 

rtance. King William had a high efteem for Sir 
illiam Temple, by a long acquaintance while that 

gentleman was ambaſſador and mediator of a 


peace at Nimeguen. The King, foon after his expe- 


dition to England, viſited his old friend often at 
Sheen, and took his advice in affairs of the : 
cunſequence. But Sir William temple weary of living 
ſo near London, and reſolving to retire to a more pri- 
vate ſcene, bought an eſtate near Farnham in Surry, 


of about 100 I. a-year, where Mr. Swift accompanied 


him. P | 5 
SecT. XXIV. About that time a bill was brought 
into the houte of Commons for triennial parliaments; 


againſt which the King, who was a ſtranger to our 


conſlitution, was very averſe, by the advice of ſome 
weak people, who perſuaded the Farl of Portland, 
that King Charles I. loſt his crown and life by con- 


ſenting to paſs ſuch a bill. The Earl, who was a 


weak man, Came down to Moorpark, by his Majeſtys 
orders, to have Sir William Temple's advice; who 


od anc wo finer bin the ali : ho fo nnd 


fill to adviie the King againſt paſſing the bill. Where- 


upon Mr. Swift was ſent to Kenſington with the whole 


account of that matter in writing, to-convince the 
King and the Earl how ill they were informed, He 
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ſelf into the Earl's favour, by telling him, that the 
poſt of ſecretary was not proper for a clergyman, nor 
would be of any advantage to one who only aimed at 
church preferments, that, his Lordſhip, after a poor 
apology, gave that office to the other. | 
1 Sgr. XXVII. 


f An anſwer extremely polite, and ſeemingly adorned with gra- 
n time extremely reſolute, and worthy of 
ale | | f 
x Suppoſed te be t.. 
dee a poem upon this incident, in vol. 7. p. 134. 
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+ He was then upwards of two and thirty years old. 
| this 
from 
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life would be fo tly uſeful ; ſtill greater utility 
from that of the life of one 

ous figure on the ſtage of the 

world, and employed his talents in the ſervice of man- 


apparen! 


be expected to ariſe 
has made an illuſtrious 
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Dr. Swift was certainly a man 


his genius, his learning, his charities, and many vir- 
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| being about on 


by whom he had ten ſons and four daughters. He died 


The grandmother of this gentleman, one of the wives of God. 
win Swift, was heireſs to Adm, Deane, one of the Regicides; whence 
Deane became a chriſtian name in the family. [Ske.ch, J 14.1 


11 AN ACCOUNT OF 
in 1658; and of his ſons, fix ſurvived him, Godwin, 
Dryden, William, 
[Sketch, $ 14. 15. 10. 
Thomas was | 
— 4 On —_; 
young, y one whoſe name 
1 


87 of hĩs rector of Puttenham, in Surrey, 
Mon er which he had poſed fixty years. (Seth, $ 5.] 


Dryden, Jonathan, and Adam, were attorneys. 
P 

his attorney-g in inate ipperary in 

Ireland. Ireland was at this time almoſt without law- 


whatever condition, a ſoldier. Godwin therefore de- 
termined to attempt the acquiſition of a fortune in that 
kingdom ; and the fame motives induced his four bro- 
thers to go with him. Godwin ſoon became wealthy; 
and the reſt obrained ſomething more than a genteel 
competence ; Dryden and 
ſoon after their arrival, had little to bequeath. [Sketch, 
14. 16. 2 . 
E at the age of abou thee and ene, and 
rr 
- of Leiceſterſhire. The family of this lady was de- 
ſcended from Erick the Foreſter, who raiſed an army 
to oppoſe William the Conqueror ; by whom he was 


vanquiſhed, and afterwards made commander of his | 
forces. rr 


her fortune was ſmall; and about two years after 


| „ This lady was greatly beloved and eſteemed by all the family 


ef the Swifts, Her converſation was extremely polite, chearful, 


and agreeable. She was of a generous and hoſpitable nature, very 


exact in all the duties of religion, attended the public worſhip ge- 


nerally twice a-day, was a very early riſer; and was always dreſſed 


for the whole day at about fix o'clock in the morning. Her chief 
amuſements were needle- work and reading. She was equally fond of 
both her children, notwithſtanding ſome dilagreements that ſubfilt +. 
ed between them. D. S. p. 22. 23. . 


8 


Jonathan, and Adam. 


and who died in May 1752, in the 


Godwin was a barrifter of Gray's inn; and William, 


yers, the rebellion having made almoſt every man, of 


„ who died 
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822 witew whh one 8 
with another; hav 
means of ſubſiſtence but an annuity of 201. w — 
huſband had purchaſed for her in dy imme- 
diately after his marriage. [Sketch 5 19.] | 
in Sis ee the was taken wich her daoghter into 
family of Godwin, her huſband's eldeſt brother; 
zoth of November, 1667, about ſeven 
her huſband's death, ſhe was, in Hoey's- 
the 2 of St. Werburgh, Dublin, deli- 
fon, whom ſhe called Jonathan in remem- 
his father, and who was afterwards the cele- 
Dean of St. Patrick's. [D 42 22.1! 
all the brothers of Mrs. Swift's huſband, Tho- 
excepted, Godwin only had ſons ; and by theſe 
he was ſubſiſted in her old age, as the had been 
6:by ety Rater and — with ſuch li- 
that ſhe declared herſelf not only happy but 


' whatever accident, that | 
his mother, but bs 6 al ate 
: and when he was about | 
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Mrs. Swift, about two years after her huſband's 
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William and the dean appears contradiction to 
have been impoſſible ; for Sir William Temple was re- 
fident abroad in a public character from the year 1665 
. ORD CIT NS? 
may be proved by his letters to the Earl of Arlington, 
and the reft of the miniſtry : fo that Dr. Swift's mo- 
ther, who never croſſed the fea, except from E — 
to Ireland, was out of all poſſibility of a 
with Sir William Temple, till fome 
years after her ſon's birth; who, as before obſerved, 
was born in 1667. [O. let. 1. 
At about the age of fix years [ 1673] he was ſent to 
the fidocl of Kilkenny : and heving continued there 
eight years, he was at the age of fourteen [1681] ad- 


mi into the uni of Dublin, and became a 
ſudent in Trinity There he lived in 
regularity, and obeyed the ſtatutes with the utmoſt ex- 


actneſs. But the moroſeneſs of his 


: with their jul applaue, Six William Temple 
| mediately conſtrued to 


2 AN ACCOUNT OF 
he could not refiſt the temptation to negle& many ne- 


ceſſary objects of academic ſtudy, to which he was not 


by nature much inclined, and apply himſelf wholly to 
books of hiſtory and poetry ; by which he could, with- 
out intellectual labour, fill his mind with pleafi ng 
08 and for a while ſuſpend the ſenſe of his condi- 

* The ſacrifice of the future to the preſent, whe- 


. folly or a fault, is ſeldom unpuniſhed; and 


Swift ſoon found himſelf in the fituation of a man who 
had burned his bed to warm his hands ; for at the end 
of four years, in the year 1685, he was refuſed his de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts for inſufficiency, and was at 

admitted ſpecial gratia, which is there conſidered 
as the higheſt degree of 
(fays Lord Orrery) a kind of diſhcnourable degree; 
and the record of it, notwithſtanding Dr. Swift's pre- 
ſent eſtabliſhed character throughout the learned world, 


muſt for ever remain againſt kim in the academical 


— — $22.]t 


n Bi i Be, r 


and diſhonour. It is 


drew out of his pocket a large — 1 earns ds. | 


out all the money that it contained on the table. As this ſum was 
Fe puſiet oe, wintourckeming them, 2 rod number ofthe fine 
puſhed over, without reckoning them, a good number of the filver 

ad tits throw od is tar takes ©» rhe Kenn Biden, 2nd defend 

he would accept of them for his trouble. But the ſailor would not 
touch a farthing. No, no, Maſter, faid he. I ſe take nothing for my 
trouble; I would do more than that comes to for Mr. Willoughby 
Swift. "Whereapon Mr. Swift gathered up t 
could, and thruſt it into his pocket : for, by faid 
he when relating this ſtory, I was afraid if the money had lain 


277 


clared that he became a — economiſt, — art 


among the wreſtlers, admitted only by favour and indulgence ; yet 
Mill he muſt be conſcious that he was Hercules. 


the earlier they happen in life, the deeper impreſſion they _—= 


” 
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t was not ĩneffectual. 


dated till his death ; and Sir William, who inhericed 


| his title and eftate, had married a lady to whom Mrs. 


Swift was related. She therefore adviſed her fon to 


his direction what to do. This advice, which perhaps 


only confirmed a reſolution that Swift had ſecretly ta- 


ken before he left Ireland, he immediately refolved to 
purſue. | | E 


upon the heart. Swift was full of indignation at the treatment 
which he had received in Iceland, and therefore reſolved to purſue 
his ſtudies at Oxford. Orrery, let. 1. | 

IT Waſſendon Warren, Eſq; a gentleman of fortune near Belfaft, 


| in the north of Ircland, who was chamber-fellow with Dr. Swift, 
declared, that he then ſaw a copy of the Tale of a Tub in Swift's 
on hand- x riting. D. S. p. 31. 1 . 
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+ He went to coll ©, at the age of fourteen, in 2631; continu - 


fore he went to Sir William, and two years with him before he 


went to Ireland for his health, which muſt therefore be in 1691: 
He returned from Ireland, and continued ſome time longer with Sir 
William before he went to Oxford; which muſt therefore be in 
in 1692: and in that very year he took his degree. The fact there- 
fore which, Lord Orrery ſays, was immediately conſtrued to favour 
an opinion that Swift was Sir William's natural ſon, appears never 
to have happened. See Swift's ſketch of his own life. Hawke. 
t Swift tranſlated for Sir William, his letters out of the original 
French into Engliſh, D. S. p. 99. | 
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« yernment,——The ſecretary uſed me with all the kindneſs in 


_ E& the werld. Prior came in after dinner; and upon an occaſion 


* he [the ſecretary] faid, the beſt thing he ever read is not yours, 
© fays he, but Dr. Swiit's on Vanbrug; [in vol. 6, p. 72] which 

Ido not reckon fv very good neither : but Prior was uu 
ſtuffed him with two or three compliments. He told me among o- 

cher thintzs, that hr. Harley c ined he could keep nothing from 
* me, I had the way ſo much of getting into him. I knew that 
vas a refinement ; and ſo I told him; and it was ſo. Indeed it is 
| puppies with you in Ireland hardly regarding me. | 
there ate ſome reaſons for all this. 
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all their arguments from it; and the reſolutions which 
were printed in the votes, and which would never have 
paſſed but for The conduct of the allies,” were little 

— noe than quotations from it.9 D. S. p. 337. Let. 
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Vol. I. 5 From 
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as to command the firſt miniſter of ſtate to call out the Secre- 
tary from the important buſineſs of his King and country, upon fo 


dootleſs an affair? But a ſpizit of liberty, or, in other words, a juſt | 


| whichase wile, ſtrange, and amazing to flaves, and flatterers, and all 


the interior claſſes of wretehed human kind. D. S. p. 320, 1, % 
* The Whigs, encouraged, ſupported, and abetted, by the Dutch, 


; the Emperor, and all the princes in the grand alliance, were furious 


againſt a peace, | In ſummer 3722 = had been extremely active 
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Windſor, juſt at the 


7 gainſt the next meeting of the parlament; and with fuck 
their affairs were that aQually they had got the Queen 
herſelf to be ſecretly on their fide, as to a demonſtration 
from her behaviour to the Duke of bury, Dec. 7, 1721 


For © when the queen was going from the houſe of Lords, where ſhe 
„ fat to hear the debate, Shrewſbury, Lord Chamberlain, aſked her 


ou;ht 


4% M:jeſty, whether he, or the Great Chamberlain Lindſay, 
« to lead her out ? the anſwered ſbort, Neither of you; and gave 
« her hand tothe Duke of Somerſet, who was louder than 
« rhe houſe againſt the peace.” [ Let. to 8. Dec. 8 1711.1] 
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of St. Patrick's was given him, he re- 


ſettlement with much leſs power and profit in 


quotations from it, and would never have paſſed, if that book: 
had not been written,” [Feb. 8.] ——Such were the politics 
and ſuch was the importance of Dr. Swift, in thoſe furious times, 


diver, who dextrouſſy ſhot down into the protourdeſt regions of po- 


litics, he was futfered only to found the ſhallows neareſt the ſhore, 
and was ſcarce admitted to deſcend below the froth at the top. 
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_ underſtanding were juſtly dreaded by their friends.*® | 
When he returned, he found their quarrels and cold- | 


1 of the conſtitution, for all his labours ? Why, to be fure. 


arrive at, without eg 41 — on the head to make 
room for his pref 7 Qui ary : that very mini 
«hoſe battles he had fought yo pre —— — 
once exerted their intereft to get him any ſort of promotion either in 
church or ſtate. Perhaps dreading thoſe amazing abilities which 
had been their chief ſupport, they were not defirous that he ſhould 
be raiſed to an Engliſh biſhoprick, which would have iotitled him 
to a ſeat in the houſe of Lords, v here it is not impoſſible that bis 
talents might have thone furth in a blaze of politicks that would 
have rendered him as much the idol of the public as the wonder of 
all his _— 3 abundance of their 
ſagacity, baniſhed him into d, and gave him the deanery 
8 Dublin, which, as he himſelf expreffeth it, was the 
only ſmall favour that he had ever received at their hands. 1 
know it hath been faid, and thought by many, that the Earl of On- 
ford and Lord Bolingbroke were his Bur, if I know the 
meaning of the word © patron,” as I think I do, I cannot but afſert, 
as a truth beyond all queſtion, that Dr. Switt never had any patrons 
at all; or at leaſt if he had, that his obligations to them were in- 
vifble. Nay, I have heard the Doctor affirm, that he never was 
obliged to any man in his v hole life; meaning undoubtedly, that _ 
he never had got any preferment in the church by the intereſt of his 
friends, which his own particular merit had uot paid for over and 
over. Nevertheleis, if the word © patron” muſt be uſed upon theſe 
occafiuns, as I think it may, I will take my reputation againſt the 
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bile 223 . 6, 7. * 
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| of this kind. Mr. Harley” (faith Dr. Swift) © deſired 
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_ © we let theſe great miniſters pretend too much, there will be no 


6 governing them.” He promiſes to make me eaſy if I will but 


„ come and fee him; but I won't; and he ſhall do it by meſſage 

* or I will caft caſt him off; in that he did ſomething which he 
46 intended for a favour, and I have taken it quite otherwiſe, diſliking 
« both the thing and the manner: and it has heartily vexed me; 


| « and all I have faid is truth, though it looks like jeſt; and I ab... 


«© folutely refuſed to * ſubmit to his intended favour, and 
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wards him among the miniſters, that he never came to 
L he does 


ig in his ſleeve. And 


them without a 


yet ne 


and in particular, his friendſhip with Mr. Adfifon 
continued inviolable, and with as much kindneſs as 


the accomptant-general of Ireland. She was alſo a 

lady of politenets and good breeding. [D. S. p. 258. ] 
She wasthe widow of Mr. Bartholomew Vanhomrigh, 
firſt a merchant of Amſterdam, and afterwards of Dub- 
Un, whe was appointed commiſſary of the ſtores by 


King 
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: 
if he been 


is familiarity, he became i 


accept this propoſal, whatever pleaſure or 
advantage it might promiſe : however, it. 15 
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| at leaſt is the account that he gives 

„in his letter dated January 8, 1722-3. 
years,” ſays he, © x 

and buſineſs to which fortune hath con- 


that the I he fell 
men of learning made it neceſſary for him 
about this time to review his Greek and Latin, and 
obtain ſome » 


| naintance with church-biſtory. | 
But 5 he who wer” pag 

ſeven years, or, according to Mr. Deane 
S p. 271, 272, 276, ten hours a-day fornine 
- he who had read 


101. 
. D. 


N 0 and extracted the ſathers more 

han fixteen years before, aad little occaſi on to review 
his Latin and Greek, or acquaint himſelf with church 
hiſtory, leſt he ſhould not ſuſtain his character among 
learned men 


: for except it be pretended that others 


were 


From 1714, till he appeared, in 1720, a champion for Ire- 
's h his ſpirit of politics and of patriot- 

was almoſt cloſely confined within his own breaſt. Idle- 
and trifles ingroſſed too many of his hours; fools and ſyco- 
22 of his converſation. However, it may be ob- 


almoſt a ſufficient reaſon to juſtify a contempt, if not an 
abhorrence, of the human race. He had bravely withſtcod all hoſ- 
tle i ities, during the lifetime of that princeſs ; but when the 
whole army of his friends were not only routed, but taken priſon- 


from whence he ſeldom ftirred beyond the limits of his own garden, 
unleſs in great indulgence to ſome particular favourites, O. let. 6. 
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in Trinity college, Dublin. 1 But whatever 


were 
lady continued to live afterwards juit in the fame man- 


* See the notes, above, p. xxxvi. 
1 Though it is admitted, that Dr. Swift was married to Mrs. 


2 lady, apen his going ts ve in Eaglaad, where he applied himſelf 


cloſe to politics and learning at Sir William Temple's, bis 


paſſions 
duickly ſubſided, and he forgot his armour. Neither do 1 believe, 


:urther than common forms, that he ever paid his court, 


out his whole life, to any woman beſides, in the charafter of a 
1 D. 


1 2. 94- 

Johnſon, with 

and her perſon, was 

greateſt prince in Europe: 

of Sir William Temple; and therefore 
have been the acknowledged wife 


1. 
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which Vaneſſa directed to be with 


the poem, found, that they 
could bring the leaſt diſgrace upon 
indeed, were full of paſſionate declarati 


have gratified her reſentment 
ainſt him, for refuſing to make her his wife. 
(F. R. p. 121. 122. 123. BE Op 
If it appears, therefore, that there was no crimi- 


nal commerce between them, and that ſhe did not 


deſire the world ſhould believe there had been any; 
it follows, from her directing the publication of the 


poem, of which perhaps ſhe poſſeſſed the only copy, 


that, in her ſenſe of the verſes, none of them impli- 
ed a fact which would dithonour her memory. And 
this appears alſo to have been the opinion of her ex- 
ecutors, who, though they ſuppreſſed the letters, be- 


cauſe they contained nothing that could do her honour, 


yet publiſhed the poem; by which it muſt therefore 
be fl they did not think ſhe would be diſgrac- 
ed. [J. R. p. 123.] : too 

It has indeed been ſaid, that Vaneſſa, from the 
time ſhe was deferted, ** devoted herfelf, like Ari- 
* adne, to Bacchus,” and perhaps it is true, that 
in the anguiſh of diſappointed defire, ſhe had re- 
courſe to that dreadſul opiate, which never fails to 
complicate diſeaſe with trouble, to leave the ſuffer- 
er more wretched when its operation is at an end; 
to divide life into frenzy and deſpair, and at once to 
haſten the approach, and increafe the terrors of 
death. But it cannot be thought, that when ſhe 
made her will, ſhe was either intoxicated or deliri 

Vor.T. d | ous, 


. See vol. 6. p. 11. 
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ous, becauſe the perfect exerciſe of reaſon is eſſen- 
tial to the validity of the act. No particular of her 
diftrefs, therefore, can weaken the pts drawn 
from the direction in her will to publiſh the poem and 
the letters, of which the gratification of her vanity | 
was fo evidently the motive, that it is difficult io 
conceive how it could be overlooked. 4 
From 1716 to 1720 is a chaſm in the Dean's life, 
which it has been found difficult to fill up. Thathe | 
had no need to repeat his Hes, has been | 
ſhewn already ; and that, in this interval, he went 
through a voluminous courſe of eccleſiaſtical hi g 
LJ. X. p. 101. J. ſeems farther improbable, by a letter 
to Lord Bolingbroke, dated April 5. 1729, in which 
it appears, that he was then reading nius, and 
Baronius was the only piece of church-hiſtory that 
was found in his library. Lord Orrery thinks, with | 
great reaſon, that he = e this time, upon Cub | 
Avers Travels. O. let. 1 | | 
The auther of the Obſervations indeed ſuppoſes the * 
Dean's genius to be verging towards a decline in the | 
year 1723, and that Gulliver s Travels were written 
after that time: but in both theſe ſuppoſitions he is | 
probably miſtaken ; though in the former he ſeems | 
to be favcured by a paſſage in a letter written by the 
Dean hinfelf to Mr. Pope, dated Sept. 20. 1723. 
That his genius was not declining in 1723, appears | 
by the Craticr's Letters, which were not written till | 
17243 and of theſe the Cbſervator kimfelf ſays kis 
genus never ſhone out in greater ftrength than on 
that ard the tubfequent occaſiors; a truth which 
is univerſally acknowledged. That Grulliver's Tra- 
 wels were written before that time, is eyually evi- 
dent: for Swift went into the north of Ireland early 
in the ſpring of 1725 ; and, in a letter to Dr. Sheri- 
dan, during his reſidence there, he puts him in mind | 
of his deicr:;gtion of the Yahoos. that Sheridan | 
muſt have teen the Travels in manuſcript, at leaſt 
in the vear 1724. The Dean alſo, in a letter to Mr. | 
Pope, dated Sept. 29. 1725, fays, Ob! if the 
*« world had but 2 dozen of Arbuthnotts in it, | 


« would ; 


* . 
her- 
ridan 


leaſt | 


o Mr. 


f the 
T oY 
x onld 


| of Ireland. He wrote a 
uſe of Iriſh manufactures vol. 3. p. 3. ]; a tract which 
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« would burn my Travels.” It may reafonably be 
concluded, 3 that his Travels were then all 
written, and that at this time he was reviewing and 
retouching them for the preſs ; eſpecially ole { 
were publiſhed in 1726; and as he was ot iſe 
employed in 1724, they muſt have been written at 
leaſt before 1723. he 

Upon the whole, perhaps, it is not an extravagant 
conjecture, that having, according to his own ac- 
count, wholly neglected his ſtudies for the firſt three 
years of his reſidence at the deanery, and indulged 
the reſentment which his difappointments had produ- 
ced, till it could be contained no longer, he conceiv- 
ed the firſt notion of exprefling it in fuch a manner 
as might corre& the enormities which he expoſed ; 
and with this view immediately began his Travels, of 
which the firſt copy was probably finiſhed before the 
year 1720. 3 

About this time, the Dean, who had already ac- 
quired the character of a humouriſt and a wit, was 
firſt regarded with general kindneſs, as the patriot 
propoſal for the univerſal 


as it was apparently calculated for the ſervice of Ire- 
land, and zealouſly condemned a facrifice of intereſt 
to England, mide him very popular. But this ſer- 
d 2 | vice 


® In the year 2720, Swift began to reaſſume, in ſome degree, 


the character of a political writer. A ſmall pamphlet in defence 
of the Iriſh manufactures, was, I believe, his firſt eſſay, in Ire- 


land, in that kind of writing; and to that pamphlet he owed the 
turn of the popular tide in his favour. His ſayings of wit and hu- 
mour had been handed about, and repeated from time to time a- 
mong the people. They had the effect of an artful preface, ani 
had pre-engaged all readers in his favour. They were adapted to 
the underſtanding, and pleaſed the imagination of the vulgar : and 
he was now looked upon in a new light, and diſtinguiſhed by the 
title of the Tus Dx awv.——The flux and reflux of popular love 
and hatred are equally violent. They are often owing to accidents 
but ſometimes to the return of reaſon, which, unaſſiſted by educa- 
tion, may not be able to guide the lower claſs of people into the 
right tract at the beginning, but will be ſufficient to keep them in 
t, when experience has pointed out the roal, The pamphlet pro- 

| | r ofing 
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vice would not perhaps have been ſo long and & 
zealouſſy remembered, if a profecution had not been 
commerced againſt the printer. As foon as th 
meaſure was taken, the importance of the work was 
eſtimated by the diligence of the government to ſup. 
prefs it; and the zeal and integrity of the writer 
were meaſured by the danger he had incurred. N 
public notice, however, was taken of the Dean an 


1 


* 


this occaſion; and Waters, the printer, after hay | 
ing been long haraſſed and impriſoned, at length ob- | 
The Dean did not again appear in his political 
character till the year 1724. A patent having been 
iniquitoufly obtained by one Wood to coin 180, oo. 
in copper for the uſe of Ireland, by which he would 
have acquired exorbitant gain, and proportionably 
impoveriſhed the nation, the Dean in the character 
of a Drapier, wrote a ſeries of letters to the people, 
urging them not to receive this copper money. Theſe | 
letters united the whole nation in his praiſe, filled 
every ftreet with his cffigies, and every voice with | 
acclamations; and Wood, though he was long fup- | 


ported by thoſe who proſtituted the higheſt delegat- 

ed autharity to the vileſt purpoſes, was at length | 
compe!i-d to withdraw his patent, and his money | ei 0 
as 19: ly fuppreſſed.“ | 1 ſuppot 
5 "Ups | ns 
_ poſing the univerſal uſe of Itiſh manufactures within the kingdom, | — : 
had captivarcd all hearts, Some little pieces of poetry to the fame fang 
purpoſe were no lefs acceptable and engaging. The attachment 2 
which the Dean bete to the true intereſt of Ireland, was no long | 8 
er douv:ci, His patriotiſm was as manifeſt as his wit. He wa | IC 
looked upon with p'eaſure and reſpect, as he paſſed through the | paten 
ttreets ; and he had attained fo high a degree of popularity, as to — 
become an arbitrator in the diſputes of property among his neigh» | halfps 
ours; nor did any man dare to appeal from his opinion, or ts ny 4 
murmur at his decrees, O. ber. 6. 5 | | in bis 

The popular affeftion which the Dean had hitkerto acquitel, 501. 

"1a, be bid net to have been univerſal, till the publication of the —4 
Drapicrs lettels, which made all ranks and all profeſſions unaniq- tion 
was in his applauſe. The occakon of thoſe letters was a ſcarcit 2 b 
or (copper coin in Ireland, to ſo great a degree, that for ſome time | votio 
raft he chief manutacturer: throvghout the Kingdam were _ 
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Upon the arrival of Lord Carteret, foon after the 
publication of the fourth letter, ſeveral paſſages 
were ſelected as ſufficient ground for a proſecut ion; 
and his excellency and council publiſhed a proclama- 
mation, offering 3ool. reward for a diſcovery of the 
author. This proclamation gave the Dean a remark- 
able opportunity to illuſtrate his character. It hap- 
pened, that his butler, whom he had employed as 
his amanuenſis, and u ho alone was trufted with the 
ſecret, went out in the afternoen of the day of the 
proclamation without leave, and ſtaid abroad the 
whole night, and part of the next day. There wss 
great reaſon to ſuipeC that he had made an informa- 
tion; and having received his reward, would never 
return. The man however came home in the even- 
mg! and the Dean was advifed by his friends to 

no notice of his fault, left he ſhould be provok- 
ed to a breach of truſt, from the dread of which his 
return had juſt delivered them. But the Dean re- 


|  jefted this counfel with the utmoſt Gifdain, and com- 


manding the man into his preſence, ordered him im- 
| Es mectately 


cd to pay their workmen in pieces of tin, or in other tokens of 
value. Such a method was very diſadvantageous to the 


lower parts of traffick, and was in general an impedim-nt to the 


commerce of the ſtate. To remedy this evil, the late King grant- 


ed a patent to William Wood, to coin, during the te: rm of four- 


teen years, farthings and halfpence in England for the ue of le- 
land, to the value of a certain ſum ſpecified. Theſe halfpence and 
farthings were to be recrĩved by thoſe perſons who would volunta- 
rily accept them. But the patent was thought of ſuch dangeron«+ 
conſequence to the public, and of ſuch exorbitant advantege to the 
patentee, that the Dean, under the character of M. B. Drapien, 
wrote a letter to the people, warning them not to accept of Wood”: 
halfpence and farthings as current coin. This firſt letter was ſuc- 
ceeded by ſeveral others to the fame purpoſe ; all which are inſerted 


in bis works. At the found of the Drapier's trumpct, Ec. [ſee 
vol. 3. p. 23. in the notes. This is the moſt ſucein& account 


that can be given of an affair, which alarmed the whole Irith na- 
tion to a degree, that in a leſs loyal kingdom muſt have fomented 
2 rebellion: but the ſtedfaſt loyalty of the Iriſh, and their true de- 
votion to the preſent royal family, is immoveable; and although 
this unfortunate nation may not hitherto have found many diſtin- 
guiſhing marks of favour and indulgence from the throne, vet it i: 
to be hoped in time they may meet with their reward, O. ler. 6. 


am Ʒwu AN ACCOUNT or 
mediately io ſtrip off his livery, and leave the houſe. | 


Tou villain,” faid he, ] know I am in you 
power ; and for that very reaſon I will the le 
dear with your infolence or negleA. I fuppole by 
this time you are rewarded, or at leaſt in a fair 
** way of being rewarded for your treachery.” 
The man, in very ſubmiſſive terms, confeſſed that 
he bad been drinking all night, and intreated to be 


' forgiven ; but Swift was inexorable. He then beg: 1 


ged that he might be confined in ſome part of 
houſe fo long as the proclamation could intitle him to 
any reward; left, when he was driven from his ſer- 
vice, and deſtitute of another, the temptation might 


de too ſtrong for his virtue, and bis diſtreſs might 
involve him in a crime which he moſt abhorred. 


Swift however was ſtill inexorable ; and the man 
was difmiſſed. During all the time of danger, Swift 
obſtinately refuſed to contribute one farthing tuwards 
his ſupport, nor cculd ke be perſuaded to fee his 
face ; but when the time limited in the proclamation 


was expired, he was permitted to return to his fer- | 


vice. Soon afterwards he was called haſtily up by 
the Dean; who, without any preface, again order- 
ed him to ſtrip off his livery, put on his own cloaths, 
and then come to him again. The butler ſtared 


with ſurpriſe, wondering fer what crime he had de- 


ſerved to be turned out of his place. His maſter ob- 


ſerving this, aſked him if he had no cloaths of his | 


on to put on? be told him he had. Then go your 
ways, faid the Dector, and as ſoon as you have 


_ thrown eff your livery, and dreſſed yourſelf, come 
back to me again. e poor fellow, though he was | 


greatly aſtoniſhed at this proceeding, knew Swift 


too well to expoſtulate ; and therefcre, with what- | 
ever reluctance, did as he had been commarded. ! 


When be returned, the Dean ordered the other fer- 
rants to be called up; who immediately attended, 


expecting that the butler was to be diſmiſſed in ter- 


a. 
* 


— 


r 
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rorem, and that they ſhould be warned in very ſevere 


terms of his offence. Swift, as foon as they had 
ranged themſelves before him, ordered them to take 
rotice, that Robert was no longer his ſervant ; he is 

| | now, | 


1e rte 


Ar 
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now, ſaid the Dean, Mr. Blakely, the verger of St. 
Patrick's cathedral, a place which I give him as a 
reward for his fidelity. The value of this place is 
between thirty and forty pounds a year. However, 
Robert would not quit his maſter, but continued to 
be his butler ſome years afterwards. [D. S. p. 190, 
1.] In this inſtance the Dean exerciſed his pride, 
bis fortitude, and his equity, in a manner peculiar to 
himſelf; and though there are many who would 
Ily have rewarded fuch fidelity, there are few 
ie would have ventured to wait the iffue of fo ſe- 
vere and dangerous a probation. | 
From this time the D-an's influence in Irelard was 
almoſt without bounds. He was confulted in what- 
ever related to domeſtic policy, and, in particular, to 
trade. The weavers always conſidered bim as their 
_ and legiſlator, after his prcpofal for the uſe of 
Iriih manufaftures, and came frequently in a body 
to receive his advice in ſettling the rates of their 
| ſtuffs, and the wages of their journeymen ; and 
when elections were depending for the city ef Dub- 
lin, many corporations refuſed to declare themſelves, 


till they knew his ſentiments and inclinations. Over 


the populace he was the moſt abſolute moaarch that 
ever governed men; and he was regarded by per- 
ſons of every rank with veneration and eſteem. “ 


1 


obtained. Libations to his health, or, in plain Engliſh, bum- 
forth to the Drapier, as large and as fiequent as 
immortal memory of K. William III. His ef- 


4: 
1 


were painted in every ſtreet in Dublin. Acclamations and 
for his pri ſperity attended his footſteps where · ever he paſſed, 
was cunſulted in all points relating to domeſtic policy in general, 
the n but he was more imme 

looked upon as the legi of the weavers, who frequently 
| a body, conſiſting of fifty or ſinty chieftains of their trade, 
receive his advice, in ſettling the rates of their manufa@.res, 
wages of their journeymen. He received their addreſſes 


1717 


on 


zeſty than ſterneſs, and ranging his ſubjects in a cirele 
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1 2 many of his writings, that he lived 
40 and familiarity with Lord Carte- 
— 13 his lieutenancy, not wit his Lord- 
ſhip had ſigned the proclamation to diſcover him as 
the writer of the Drapicr s ſetters. Swift indeed re- 
monſtrated againſt this proceeding ; and once aſked 
his Lordſhip, how he could concur in the 


tion of a poor honeſt fellow, who had been guilty of 


no other crime than that of writing three cr four let- 
ters fer the inſtruction of his neighbours, and the 
good of his country? To this queſtion his Excellency 
elegantly 2 in the words of Virgil, 
—Regni novitas me talia cagit 
Maliri. [D. S. p. 70. 
He was equally dili ent to recommend his friends 
to Lord Carteret as he had been to recommend them 
to Lerd Oxford; and he did it with the fame dig- 
rity and — * Pray, my Lord,“ ſaid he one 
day, „have you the honour to be acquainted with 


the Grattons? My Lord anfwered, he had not; 


** Why then, pray, my Lerd,” faid Swift, take 
care to obtain it; it is of great ——_—_— 
* the os, my Lord, can raife ten thouſand 
men. 1 85 a) H. obtained a living for 
his friend Sbetid as; and he recommer.ded fe ve- 

ral others, of whom he knew nothing, but that they 
were good men. 

He uſed alſo to remonſtrate with great freedom 
_ againſt ſuch meaſures as he diſapproved ; and Lord 
Carteret having gained the advantage of bim in ſome 
diſpute concerning the diſtreſſes of Ireland, be cried 
out in a violent paſſion, What the vengeance 
* ** brought you among us? Get you gone, get you 

* gone ; pray God almighty fend us our — 


round his parlour, ſpoke as copiouſly and with as little difficulty 
and heſitation, to the ſeveral points in which they ſupplicated his 


affiftance, as if trade had been the only ſtudy bs the city of Dublin, 


bis life. When elections were depending for the 


D——_ — cM 6 2. 


conſulted his ſentiments and inclinations, which were pu 


followed with equal chearfulneſs and ſubmiffion. In this ſtate of 


power, and popular love and admiration, he remained till he loſt 
mis . O. ler, 6. | 
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too old for new ſchemes, and eſpecially 
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„ hack again.” [T. R. p. 25.] ; à reply which 
ſhewed \. PL Sy the ſtrength, aad the vir- 
tue of his mind; as it was a ſine compliment to the 


force of reaſon, by which he had been juſt foiled, 
and was expreſſed with all the vehemence of his 


t , and all the peculiarity of his wit. 1 
e was ſeveral times in England, on a viſit to Mr. 

Pope, after his ſettlement at the deanery, particu- 

=_ in the years 1726 and 1727. 

dan 


ere is a paſſage in one of his letters to Dr. Sheri- 
during his viſit in 1726, by which it appears. 


E that be then had ſuch an offer of a ſettlement, in the 


midſt of his friends, within twelves miles of Lon- 
don, as if ke had been ten years younger, be would 
gladly have accepted: but I am now,” n he, 

uch as 
*© would bridle me in my freedoms and liberalities. 


He had alſo an invitation from Lord Bolingbroke to 


ſpend a winter with him at his houte on the banks of 
the Loire in France; and this he would have ac- 
cepted, but that he received an account from Ire- 
land, that Mrs. Johnſon was dangerouſly ill. 

Mrs. Johnſon's conſtitution was tender and deli- 
cate; and, as the Dean himſelf favs, ſhe had not 
the famina ditæ. In the year 1724, ſhe began viſi- 
bly to decay ; and, in the year 1726, was thought 
to be dying. The Dean received the news with 
agonies not to be felt but by the tendereit and moſt 
ardent friendſhip, nor conceived but by the moſt 
lively — ; and immediately haſted back 


into Irelan 


It happened, however, that Mrs. Johnſon, con- 
trary to the opinion of her phyſician, recovered 2 


moderate thare of health ; and the Dean, probably 


to complete ſome deſign, which in bis haſte he had 

left untiniſhed, returned again to England in 1727. 
From England he was once more about to ſet out 

tor France, upon Lord Bolivgbroke's invitation, 


when news arrived of the King's death. 


He had attended the late Queen, while the vas 
Princeſs, in his former excurſions to England; a d: 
ll d 5 6 2: 
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de had ſeen her twice in one week by her Royal 


Highnefſs's command in this. She had always treat- | 


ed the Dean with great civility, and the Dean had 
reated her with his uſual and peculiar frankneſs. 
The third day after the news of the late King's 
death, he attended at court, and kiſſed the King 
and the Queen's hand upon their acceſſion, and was 
blamed by his friends for deferring it fo long. 

What proſpect he had of a 
fairs on this event, or of any advantage which fuch 
a change might produce to himſelf or his friends, 
does not ; but he was earneſtly intreated to 
delay his journey. And when he had again deter- 
mined to fet out, he was, upon fome new incidents, 


change in public af- 


again prevailed upon not to go, by the vehement | 


perſuaſion of ſome perſons, whom, he ſays, be could 
not diſobey. Many ſchemes were propoſed, in which 


he was eagerly ſolicited to engage; but he receiv- 


ed them coldly; not, as it appears, becauſe he was 
determined no more to enter into public life, but be- 
_ cauſe the ſchemes themſelves were ſuch as he did 
not approve. However, in the fame letter in which 
he fays, that if the King had lived ten days longer, 


| he ſhould not have dated it from London, but Paris, 
he fays, that his ſhare in the hurry of the time 


would not be long, and that he ſhould ſoon return. 
He was ſoon after ſeized with one of his fits of 
giddineſs and deafneſs; a calamity which was 


greatly aggravated by the news that Mrs. Johnſon 
was again fo ill, that the phyſicians deſpaired of her 


life. Upon this occaſion he relapſed into the agenies 


of mind which he had felt the year before. He 
expected by the next poſt to hear that ſhe was dead; | 
and intreated that he might be told no particulars, | 


but the event in general; for that, his age being 
then within three months of fixty, his weaknefs and 
his friendſhip would bear no more. As be defſp:ir- 
ed of fecing her alive, he detcrmired not to return 
to Ireland fo ſoon as he had intended, but to paſs 
the winter either near Saliſbury-plain, or in France. 
That he might not be interrupted by company, and 


W nnn 


condemned 


W 4A rere gg 2 
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the houſe of Mr. Pope at Twickenham, and retired 
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condemned to the torment of ſuppreſſing bis forrow, 
to e the rules of good breeding, be quitted 


to a village near London, with a female relation for 
his nurſe. The next letter that he received, he kept an 
hour in his pocket, before he could ſuſſiciently forti- 
fy himſelf agaioft the ſhock which he expected when 


he ſhould open it. However, as Stelia's life ebbed 


by ſlow degrees, and ſometimes feemed at a ſtand, 
it not to flow, his hope of“ a parting interview re- 
vived, and he fet out for Ireland as ſoon as he was 


able to travel. | 


He found her alive; but, after having languiſhed 


about two months longer, ſhe expired on the 28:h 


of January 1727-8, in the 44th year of her age, re- 
greited by the Dean with fuch exceſs of affection 
and efteem, as the keeneſt ſenſibility only could. 
feel, and the moſt excellent character excite. Ls 
Beauty, which alone has been the object of uni- 
verial admiration and deſire, which alone has ele- 
vated the poſſeſſor from the loweſt to the higheſt ſla- 
tion, has given dominion to folly, and armed ca- 


price with the power of life and death, was in Stella 
only the ornament of intellectual greatneſs; and 
wit, which has rendered deformity lovely, and con- 
ferred honour upon 
ration of ſuch virtue, as without either wit or beau- 


vice, was in her only the deco- 
ty would have compeiled affection, eſteem, and re- 


verence. | | 
Fer ſtature was tall, her hair and eves black, her 


complexion fair and delicate, her features regular, 


foft, and animated, her ſhape. eaſy and elegant, and 


her manner feminine, poli e, and gracciul ; there 


was a natural muſic in her voice, and a. pleaſing 
complacency in her aſpett when ſhe ſpoke. 
As to her wit, it was confeſſed by all her acquairt- 


ance, and particularly by the Dean, thut ſne never 
failed to fav the beſt thing that was ſald whenever 


the was in co 


mpanv, though her companions were 
the 


Pu: 


| A 


vfually pertons of the beſt underſtancing in 
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But this dangerous power was under the direction 
of fuch ſweetneſs of temper, ſuch general kindneſs, 


and reluQance to give pain, that ſhe never indulged 
it at the expence of another. 


Neither was her wit merely of the colloquial kind. | 


She had great force of poetical fancy, could range 
her thoughts in a regular compoſition, and | 
them in correct and harmenious verſe. Of her wit 
ia converſation ſome inftances will be found under 
the name of Pons mots; and two ſpecimens of her 
poetry are to be found. Her virtue was founded 
r pon humanity, aad her religion upon reaſon. Her 
morals were uniform, but not rigid ; and her devo- 
tion was habitual, but not oftentations. 


Why the Dean did not ſooner marry this moſt ex- 


cellent perſon ; why he married her at all; why bis 
marriage was fo cautiouſly concealed ; and why he 
was never known to meet her but in the prefence ot 
a third perſon, are inquiries which no man can an- 
fwer, or has att to anſwer, without abturvity 
and are therefore unprofitable objects of — 


ility ſhe ſecretly 

hoped, from time to time, to complete her conqueſt. But finding 
upon the Queen's demiſe, when all the Doctor s hopes to gratify 
his ambition were totally at an end, that although her P;atonic 
iover had quitted the noiſe ard tumult of a political von ld, 
and had retired, like a ſober honeſt clergyman, within the pre- 
eincts of his deavery, he tho:ght no mare upon the ſubject of 
wedlock than he had done for the preceding fourteea years ; ber 


ſpirits might have become dejecte l, by her frequent revolving in 


| r It we ſuppoſe this ta have 
deen tbe caſe, it is 20t unte aſonable o imagine, that 3 ift rho- 


Ireland was to 
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His peculiar connection with Mrs. Johnſon does 
i appear to have been ſuſpected, if nor known, 
y bis particular acquaintance: one of whom had 
* courage — Fong blame his conduct feveral 
times, by ſetting before him the example of a cler- 
gyman of diſtinguiſhed merit, who married 
in the fame circumſtances ; but, inſtead of conceal- 
ing bis marriage, retired into thrifty lodgings till he 
had made a proviſion for his wife, and then return- 
ed to the world, and became eminent for his hoſpi- 
tality and charity. [J. R. p. 63. | 

The Dean, whether moved by thefe repreſenta- 


tions, cr whether by any other motive, did at length 


earneitly defire, that ſhe might be publicly owned 
as his wife: but as her health was then declining, 
and his economy become mere fevere, ſhe faid it 


was 720 late; and inſiſted that they ſhould continue 


to live as they bad lived before. To this the Dean 
in his turn, contented ; and fuffered her to diſpoſe 
entirely of her own fortune, by her own name, to a 


public charity when ſhe died. [J. R. p. 56, 288.] 


It appears by ſeveral little incidents, that Stella 


regretted and diſapproved the Dean's conduct, and 


that ſhe fometiunes reproached him with unkindnets, 
for to fuch regret and reproach he certainly alludes 
in the following verſes on her birth-day, in 1726. 
D chen, whatever heaven intends, 


Who gladly would your tuff rings ſhare. Vol. 6. p. 119. 


| It ſeems indeed to be generally agreed, that Stella 
was deſtroyed by the peculiarity ot her circumſtan- 
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ces; and that the fabrick, however weak, by the 
delicacy of its compoſition, would not have fallen ſo | 
foon, if the foundation had not been injured by the 
flow minings of regret and vexation. 

But it is alſo generally allowed, that, in this in- 
ſtance, as in every other, the Dean's intention was 
upright, though his judgment might be erroneous; 
and, whatever cenſure his behaviour to Stella may 

- Eraw upon him, it muſt inſure him ſome praite, and 
ſecure him againſt ſome calumny: for it is a demon- 
ſtration, that he was the abſolute maſter of thoſe 

by which the greateſt have been inflaved, 

and the beſt ſometimes corrupted ; and if he could 
abſtain from gratifying theſe paſſions with a lady 
whom he moſt admired, after the gratification was 
become lawful, he cannot, with any appearance of 
reaſon, be ſuppoſed to have indulged the fame paſ- 
fion where there was lets beauty to attract, and leſs 
affection to urge, where it would have been attended 
with guilt and infamy, where the motives were lefs 

and the obſtacles more. [above, p. $4.] . 

From the death of Stella, bis life became much 
more retired, and the auſterity of his temper natu- 
rally increaſed. He could not join in the ſocial 
chearfulneſs of his public days, or bear ſuch an in- 
truſion upon his own melancholy as the chearfulneſs 
of others. Theſe entertainments therefore were 
diſcontinued ; and he ſometimes avoided the com- 
y of his moſt intimate friends.“ But when the 
nient hand of time had allayed the anguiſh of bis 


RECESSES 


—_—__ — 
22.7 


* Dr. Swift generally ſpent his time from noon till he went to 
bed, which was uſually about eleven o'clock, in the pleaſures of 
converfation among a ſet of companions either ſele t or mixed: a 
courſe of life in which he continued for about thirteen years after 
the change of times, until the deceaſe of Mrs. Johnſon in 1727-8. 
But when he lot that companion, whoſe genius he himſelf had 

deen improving and cuſtivating for at leaſt five and twenty years, 
he could no longer endure thoſe ple: ſures and amutements which 
on his public days were et nd ucted, under the eyes and direction af 
his beloved Stella, with the greateſt elegunce and decorum. And 
accordingly, having fac riß ccd to her manes theſe p hte and rati- 
onal entertainments, he renounced his public days, and lived du: 
2 whele remainder of his life abundantly more rewed. | 
7. Is L 181. | | 


FERTOSED 


in a letter to Mr. Pope, that he was in danger of 
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mind, he feems to have regretted the effects of its 
firſt violence, and q bo eqn of thoſe 

whom his impatience had baniſhed. year 1732, 
he complains, in a letter to Mr. Gay, that he bad a 
large houſe, and ſhould hardly find one viſitor, if 
he was not able to hire them with a bottle of wine. 
„I generally,” fays he, dine alone; and am 

„ thankful if a friend will paſs the evening with 
„ me.” He complains alſo about the fame time, 


dying poor and friendleſs, even his female fri 


having forſaken him; which, as he ſays, was what 
vexed him moſt. Theſe complaints were afterwards 


repeated in a ſtrain of yet greater ſenſibility and ſelf- 

pity. ** All my friends,” fays he, have forſaken 

+4 me. : a Mrs | 
Vertiginoſus, inaps, ſurdus, malt gratus amicis. 
Deaf, giddy, helpleſs, left alone, - | 
To all my friends a burden grown. I vol. 7. p. 155. 


Let he conrfcfſes, that, though he was leſs patient 
in ſolitude, he was harder to be pleaſed = o 


Com- 


pany; fo that even now perhaps his behaviour did 


not much invite thoſe whom before it had driven 
His complaint of being forſaken by his female friends 
ſhews, that at this time his houſe was not a conftant 
feraglio of very virtucus women. who attended him 
from morning till night, as my Lerd Orrery has af- 
ſetted [vcl. 6. p. 4.] ; and it tees to imply, that the 
Obſervator is alſo miſtaker, when he fays, that fe- 


males were rarely adnitted into his houſe, and never 
came but upon very particu/ar invitat.on;. The ab- 


ſence 


® Theſe ſeveral cauſes, added to the death of ſome, the diſper- 
ſion of others, and the ingrat it ude of theſe who ſorſo |. the Doc: 
tor's acquaintance, after they had made their fortunes under the 
ſhe!ter of his patronage, gave oc aſion to thyſe melancholy, thoſe 
tender complaints, of that once g eat and 2dmire! ↄerſen; whole 
ect verſatian, even in his latter days, after the vigour arg ſprite- 
Fne s of his genius hat p restly ſub*deo, had f-m:what in it 
ſtran ely uncommon, which was not to be re:nark<s in the reſt of 
human-kind, D. S. p. 309. 
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ver him moſt - nor is 5t eaſy 
ſenſe they could be faid to forſake him, who never 


came but upon particular invitation. However, as 


to the ſeraglio, the Obſervatory atfirms, in the moſt 
folemn manner, and from frequent intercourſe with 
the Dean, and long intimacy with his moſt intimate 
_ friends, that Lord Orrery was groſsly misinformed, 
and that no ſuch ever ſubſiſted; Mrs. Whiteway, a 
near relation, who came to hive with him fome time 
aſter Stella's death, being the only female im his fa- 
mily, except fervar ts. 3 

As he lived much in ſolitude, he frequently amn. 
ſed himſelf with writing; as eppears by the dates 
of mary of bis pieces, which are ſubſequent to this 
time. Ard it is very remarkable, that although bis 
mind was certainly greatly depreſſed, and his prin- 


cipal enjoyment at an end, when Mrs. Johnſon died; 


vet there-is an air of triffing and levity in ſome of the 
pieces which he wrote afterwards, that is not to be 


fonnd in ary other. Such, in particular, are his di- 


rections to ſervants, vol. 7.] and feveral of bis letters 
to Dr. Sheridan. 5 Cn 
As he was urdoubtedly much more tenderly and 


mtrictly connected with Stella than with any ohe: 


woman, fo his friendſhip feems to have been more 
intimate and unreſerved with Dr. Sheridar than with 
any other man ; his letrers to kin are evidently the 
ſpuntaneous effuſions of his heart, whether be was 


chearfui or fad, and feem to imply a perfe& A 


quaintance with every peculiarity of his circum- 
ſtances.* 5 | | 


Dr. Sheridan was a clergyman of conſiderable 


parts and great learning. He bad in particular an 


extenſive and critical knowledge of the language and 


hiſtory of the ancient Greeks and Rewans, which 
he taught with great fuccefs in a grammar-ſchool of 


which he was maſter; and it was remarked, tha: 


, See bis nes on Stella's 6ckneſs, and from Sir Arthur Ache- 


| 
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his ſcholars brought to the univerſity, not only much 
ing, but good morals. This gentleman was by 
nature fuited to Swift as a companion in the higheſt 
He had a vein of humour that was a con- 
ſtant occaſion of merriment ; he had an abſence of 
mind, which rendered him a perpetual object of 
raillery, and an indolent good nature, which made 
him unapt to take offence ; he was always diſpoſed 
to be chearful, and therefore readily concurred in 
the entertainment of Swift's hours of pleaſantry; 
and could, without much pain or diſpleaſure, give 
way to his petulance or his coldneſs, in his parox- 
iſms of fretfulneſs and reſerve : he alſo greatly con- 
tributed to Swift's amuſement, by linle ſpritely 
pieces of the inferior kind of poetry, which he was 
always writing ; and yet more to his employment, 
by hints and materials which he was every moment 
throwing our. | 
With this eafy, negligent, contented creature, 
Swift paſſed much of his time, as well during Mrs. 
Johnſon's life as afterwards. And though is 
in general an air of ſuperiority in his letters, and 


might be ſometimes, in his behaviour, a want of 


that complacency which no familiarity ſhould ex- 


clude; yet it appears that the Dean did not hold. 
Sheridan cheap. Sheridan he loved for bis own 


merit, and was conter t to have deſerved his love by 
the intereſt of another. Stella, ſays he, loved 
you well; and a great ſhare of the little merit 1 


have with you, is owing to her ſolicitations.” 


In the year 1733, when an attempt was made to 
repeal the teſt- act in Ireland, the diff-nters often af- 
tected to call themſelves brother Proteſtants, and fel- 
low Chriſtians, with the members of the eftabliſhed 
church. Upcn this occaſion the Dean wrote a ſhort 


copy of verſes, ſ vol. 7. p.29. I in which there is a paſſage 


that ſo provoked one Betteſworth, a lawyer, and mem- 
ber of the Iriſh parliament, that he fwore, in the hear- 
ing of many perſons, to revenge himſelf either by 
murdering or maiming the author: and, for this 
Furpoſe, he engaged his footman with two ruſſians, 
ta fecure the — wherever he could be „ 
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were known, 


thirty of the nobility and gentry of the 


liberty of St. Patrick's waited the Dean in form, 


Mays 1 ya a paper, ſubſcribed with their names, 
in which they ſolemnly engaged, in behalf of them- 
ſelves and the reſt of the liberty, to defend his per- 
fon and fortune, as the friend and benefactor of his 
Suchywas the reverence and affection with which 
Swift was treated in his old age ; not by domeſtics 
or dependents, whom the hope of ſome future ad- 
vantage might induce to diſſemble; but by perſons 
of and fortune, with whom he had fo connec- 
ot BY as a benefaQtor _—_ — who, as 

ey had nothing future to , could ompted 
only by — for the paſt ; ſuch — _ 
never yet excited but by characters very di 

from actual miſanthropy, or ſordid ſelfiſhneſs. 
When this paper was delivered, Swift was in bed, 
giddy and deaf, having been ſome time before ſeiz- 


ed with one of his fits ; but be diftated an anſwer, 


in which there is all the dignity of habitual p 
eminence, and all the re 

- Though be Ar the kindneſs of his friends, 
yet he declared his to be in God. He bewail- 
ed his incapacity to receive and thank them, as in 


| juſtice and gratitude he ought ; and concluded with 


a ſhort but pathetic prayer for their temporal and 
eternal happineſs. | 


Theſe fits of giddineſs and deafneſs, which were 


the effects of his ſurfeit before he was twenty years 
old, became more frequent and more violent in 

portion as he grew into years. And in 1736, while he 
was writing 2 ſatire on the Iriſh parliament, which 
he called The legion- club, vol. 7. p. 48.] he was ſeized 
with one of theſe fits; the effect of which was fo 
dreadful, that he left the poem unfiniſhed, and ne- 
ver afterwards attempted a compefation, either in 


verſe or profe, that required a courſe of thinking, 


or greg more than one fitting to finiſh. 
rom this time his memory was perceived gradu- 
ally to decline, and his paſſions to pervert his under- 


of Betteſworth 
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ſtanding ;' a calamity to which many particulars 
ſeem to have , | 

His folitude, which has been already accounted 
for, prevented the diverſion of his mind by conver- 
ſation from brooding over his diſappointments, and 
aggravating every injury that he had ſuffered, by all 
the circuniflances which ingenious reſentment, if it 


does not find, is apt to create ; © refolution which 


he had taken, and to which he obſtinately adhered, 
not to wear ſpectacles, precluded the entertainment 
which he might otherwiſe have found in bocks; and 
his giddineſs, though it was a mere corporal diſor- 

t of bis mind in com- 
poſition. In this ſituation, his thoughts ſeem to have 
en conſined to the contemplation of his own miſery, 
which be felt to be great, and which in this we 
be knew to be hopeleſs. The ſenſe of bis preſent 
condition was neceffarily complicated with regret of 
the paſt, ard with reſenrment both againſt thoſe by 


whom he had been bariſhed, and thoſe who had de- 


ſerted him in his exile. A fixed attention to one ob- 
ject, long continued, is known to deftroy the balance 
of the mind; and it is not therefore ſtrange, that 
victim of out- 


+ he was weary of life, appears by e pa: 3 


pieces. e clergyman, ſtruck with a ſenſe of the 

danger from which they had eſcaped, turned to 

Swift, and cried out, What a mercy it is that we 
N | | 66 


® It was, for many years before the Door had loſt his memory, 
common ſaying of his, at the time of his parting in the evening 


with an intimate friend, that uſed to viſit him twice or theice a- 


week, © Well ; God bleſs you; good night to you; but I hope I 


in chearfulneſs, without any provocation from anger, 


_ er diſappointment. D. S. p. 217. 
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moved the moment we did ! for if we had not, 
* we thould certainly have been killed.” The Dean 

replied, that, as to himſelf he was ſorry be had 
changed ground, and wiſhed the glaſs had fallen 
upon him. D. S. p. 217. 


Dill about the time of this accident, though his 


memory was become defective, and his paſſions 
more violent, yet 4 2 was ſtill ſpritely 
and ſenſible, but mingled with more fatire, and that 
fatire was more bitter. He alſo continued to cor- 
reſpond by letter with his friends in England; par- 
ticularly Mr. Pope, with whom he had contracted 
an early friendſhip, which continued till his death. 
n has been ſaid, that towards the end of their lives 


it grew cold: but the Dean, in a letter to Lord Or- 


rery, which he wrote a ſhort time before his inca- 
pacity, ſays When you ſee my dear friend Pope, 


© tell him, I will anſwer his letter ſoon ; I love bim 
* above all the reft of mankind.” He has alſo called 


Mr. Pope bis deareſt friend in his will; and Mr. 


Pepe, in a letter which was written about the ſame 
time, makes this requeſt, ** Aſſure him (the Dean), 


the world has nothing in it I admire fo much, no- 


thing tke loſs of wbich I ſhould regret fo much, as 


+ bis 6zxrvus and his vixTuss.” - 
In the begint ing of the year 1741, his underſtand- 
ing was fo much unpaired, and his paſſions ſo much 


increafed, that ke was utterly incapable of conver- 
- farion. Strangers were not permitted to approach 


him, and his friends found it neceſſary to have 
guardians appointed of his perſon and eſtate. Early 
in the year 1742, bis reaſon was wholly fubverted, 


and his rage became abſolute madneſs. The laſt 


perfon whom he knew was Mrs. Whiteway ; and the 
fight of her, when he knew her no more, threw him 
into fits of rage fo viclent and dreadful, that ſhe was 
forced to leave him; and the only act of kindneſs 
that remained in her power, was to call once or 


twice a-week at the deanry, inquire after his health, 


and fee that proper care was taken of him. Some- 
times ſhe would ſteal a look at him when his back 
was towards her, but did not dare to venture into 

| his 


ſervant who brought him his provi ſtaid in 
he would ſometimes ſuffer to ſtand an hour on 


arms and bis body. 
one week, it was 
him, by mere force, from tearing out his own eyes. 
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bis fight. He would neither eat nor drink while the 


is meat, which 


up ready cut 


mortify ; ſeveral 


luring 
kept 


ing near 2 ; 


difficulty that five perſons 


It has been obſerved, that corporal pain, whether 


| by forcing the mind from that object which has in- 
groſſed it, or by whatever means, has reſtored lu- 
natics to the uſe of reaſon; and this effect, in a 


„it produced upon the Dean: for juſt 


hope, however, 
was but of ſhort duration ; for a few days after- 
wards he ſunk into a ſtate of total inſenſibility, ſlept 
much, and could not, without great difficulty, be 
prevailed upon to walk croſs the room. This was 
the effect of another bodily diſeaſe, his brain being 


loaded with water. Mr. Stevens, an ingenious cler- 
Syman of Dublin, pronounced this to 
during his illneſs; and, upon opening his body, it 


the caſe 


appeared that he was not miſtaken: but though he 
often intreated the Dean's friends and phyſicians 
that his head might be trepanned, and the water 

1 | diſcharged, 
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no regard was paid to his opinion er 


his intreaty. F. R. p. 149. 


After the Dean had continued filent a whole year 


in this ſtate of idiocy, his houſe went 
into his room on the zoth of November, in the morn- 
ing, and told him that it was his birth-day, and that 
bonfires and illuminat ions were preparing to celebrate 
it as uſual. To this he immediately replicd, It is 
all folly, they had better let it alone. a 

Some other inſtances of ſhort intervals of ſenſibi- 


| lity and reaſon, after his madneſs had ended in ſtu- 


por, ſeem to prove that his diſorder, whatever it 
was, had not deſtroyed, but only ſuſpended the pow- 
ers of his mind. | 

He was ſometimes viſited by Mr. Deane Swift, a 
relation; and about Chriſtmas 1743, he ſeemed de- 
ſirous to ſpeak to him. Mr. Swift then told him he 
came to dine with him ; and Mrs. Ridgeway, the 
houſekeeper, immediately faid, Wor't you give Mr. 


Swift a glaſs of wine, Sir? To this he made no an- 
ſwer, but ſhewed that he underſtood the queſtion, 
his ſhoulders, as he had been uſed 


by ſnruggi 
to do when he had a mind a friend ſhould ſpend the 
evening with him; and which was as much as to 

fay, You will ruin me in Wine. Soon after he again 


endeavoured, with a good deal of pain, to find 


words: but at laſt, after many efforts, not being 
able, he fetched a deep figh, and was afterwards 

filent. A few months afterwards, upon his houſe- 
| s removing a knife as he was going to catch 
at it, he ſhrugged up his ſhoulders, and ſaid, I 
% am what I am, I am what I am;” and in about 
fix minutes repeated the fame words two or three 
times. 

In the year 1744, he now and then called his ſer- 
vant by bis name; and once attempting to ſpeak to 
him, but not being able to expreſs his meaning, he 
 ſhewed ſigns 


% Jam a fool.” Once, afterwards, as his ſervant 


was taking away his watch, he faid, Bring it here; 


and when the ſame fervant was breaking a large 
| f hard 


* 


_— 8 


of much uneaſineſs, and at laſt taid. 
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band coal, ke faid, ** That is a ſtone, you block- 


From this time he was perfectly filent till the lat- 
ter end of October 1745 ; and then died, without 


the leaſt pang or con 


_ uget 


By his will, which is dated in May 1740, juſt be- 
fcre he ceaſed to be a reaſonable being, he left about 
1200). in ſpecific legacies, and the reſt of his for- 
tune, which amounted to about 11,0001. to ere@ 
and erdow an hoſpital for idiots and lunatics. 

He was buried in the great iſle of St. Patrick's ca- 
thedral, under a ſtone of black marble, inſeribed 
with an epitaph in Latin, written by bimſelf. 


From this narrative of his life, and from his works, 
to which it is prefixed, the ſtriking peculiarities of 


his character may eaſily be collected; but there are 


ſome incidents which relate to his converſation, and 


ſome which reſpe@ his perſon and private economy, 


which ſhovld by no means be omitted. 


In company he neither wrapped himfelf up in his 
own importance, without deigning to communicate 


his knowledge, or exert his wit; nor did he ingroſs 
the converſation by perpetual and overbearing lo- 


quacity. His rule was, never to ſpeak more than a 
minute at a time, and then to wait at leaft as lon 


for others to take up the converfation ; after which 
ſtyle, 


he had a right to fpeak again. His colloquial 
like - g cf his 68 5 . clear, Ng and 
conciſe. [D. S. p. 366. FJ. R. p. 203. e gre 

excelled in 4 a talent which, be 22 
man affected to deſpiſe, but thoſe that were without 
it; and his converfation would have furniſhed a 
more excellent compendicm cf this fpecies cf wit, 
than was ever yet compiled, or perhaps ever will. 
Some of thefe ſallies of his imagination are ftill re- 
membered ; and among others the following, which 


N 1 ſerve for examples. 


Te happened to be at the caſtle, in the lieutena 


| cy 
of the Earl of Pembroke, when a learned phyſician 


was haranguing his Excellency upon the nature and 
qualities cf bees, which he was perpetually calling 


à natior 


rulſion, in the 78th year of his 
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a nation and commonwealth : ** Yes, my Lord,” 
ſays Swift, they are a nation, _— 
% quity ; you know, my Lord, Moſes notice 


__ * of them; he numbers the Hivites among the na- 


. 


tions which Joſhua was appointed to 
He was another time in company with a lady, 
whoſe long train to ſweep down a fine fid- 


dle, and break it; upon which he immediately cried 


Mantua we miſeræ nimium vicina Cremone. 
But his converſation abounded with turns of wit 
of a higher kind. Being one day at a ſheriff's feaſt, 
who, after ſeveral other toaſts had been drank, called 
out to him, Mr. Dean, The Trade of Ireland: the 
Dean turned about, and immediately anfi 
« Sir, I drink no memories. [J. K. p. 214. ] 
He greatly admired the talents of the late Duke of 


Wharton; and hearing him, one day, recount many | 


of his frolics, Ay, my Lord,” faid he, you 


„have had many frolics - but let me recommend 


one more to you, take à frulic to be virtuous. I af- 
*© fure you it will do you more honour than all the 
«6 * [F. N. p. 216.] 

The Dean alſo greatly excelled in telling a ſtory: 
and thou 
apt to tell his ſtories too often, yet his wit, as well 
as his virtue, was always ſuperior to the wretched 
expedients of thoſe deſpicable babblers, who are per- 
petually attempting to put off double entendre and 
profaneneſs for humour and wit. His converſation 
was in the higheſt degree chaſte, and wholly free 
from the leaſt tincture of irreligion. [J. R. p. 218.] 

As he was zealous to preſerve all the delicacies of 
converſation, he was always beſt pleaſed when ſome 
of the company were ladies. And in a letter to Lord 
Oxford, he ſays, Since women have been left out 
of all meetings, except parties at play, or where 


in the latter part of his life he was very 
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_ «© worſe deſigns are carried on, our converſation has 
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very much degenerated.” F And in this inſtance 
his example is a reproof to thoſe pedants, who ſup- 
that women are never in their proper ſphere, 
in the drefſing-room or the n | 


urſery. 
If the conver n ſubjects, 
he was neither petulant in the debate, nor negligent 


of the iſſue. He would liſten with great attention to 
the arguments of others ; and whether he was or 
was not engaged as a diſputant himfelf, he would 
recapitulate what had been faid, ftate the 22 
with great clearneſs and preciſion, point out the con- 
troverted particular, and appeal to the opinion ei- 
ther of ſome neutral perſon, cr of the majority. 
[D. S. p. 368. ] | 


It is, however, true, that he kept his friends in 


ſome degree of awe ; and yet he was more open to 


arrogance, and by perſons of whoſe ability and ho- 


neſty he had no doubt. [J. R. p. 19.] In his poem of 


aucis and Philemon [vol. 6. p. 42.], which does not 


2 according to his own definition of à pre- 
ſent, which was of no great value, but which could 
not be bought: and Dr. Delany, ſoon after he was 
admitted to ſome degree of intimacy, ſent him, with 
ſuch a memorial of his eſteem, ſome verſes, in which 


. he upbraids him, though with great delicacy, for 
— ying his talents; and admoniſhes him to turn 


of ridicule, of which he was fo great a 
maſter, ou thoſe who had laboured to employ it 
againſt the ſacred doctrines of Chriſtianity. The 
Dean, as he had ſuffered Addiſon's correction with 

tion, received this admonition with kind- 


_ nefs: he fighed, and faid, with great appearances 
of regret, that it was 7 late; and from n 


Vor. I. e 


1 Propoſal for correQing the Engliſh tongue, in vol, 4. p. 366. 


admonition than flattery, if it was offered without 


conſiſt of quite two hundred verſes, Mr. Addifon made 
him blot out fourſcore, add fourſcore, and alter four- 
ſcore. It was cuſtomary with his friends to make 
him ſome little annual prefent on his birth-day ; 
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took all occaſions to diſtinguiſh Delary by the name 

e had indeed no ſkill in muſic, and fo was not 
able to entertain his company with a ſong, to which 
 fome men of great dignity, and great parts, have 
condeſcended ; but his power of ridicule extended 


fege, had acquired the Italian taſte for 


muſic in his travels; and Tom Rofſengrave, 2 cele- 


brated performer, being juſt returned from 4 
be! Pare voluntary at St. Patrick's cathedral, where ID 


1 2 
pany faid they withed they had — it. I 


A * ſaid Swift; then you ſhall hear it ſtill,” 

* you 7 id he fung ont . and yet ſo 
ridiculous an imitation of it, that all the 

| er till it was over, ex- 


* he expected — way =_— and 

dience, he always tried his ſervants when he hired 
them by ſome teſt of their humility. Among other 
queſt: ons, he always aſked whether they underitaod 
cleaning thoes ; becauſe, faid he, my kitchen-wench 


2 has = ſeullien that does ber dradgery, and one part 


of the buſineis of my groom and footman is 


to clean her ſhoes by turns. If they ſcrupled this, 
the treaty was at an end; if not, he gave them 2 


His 


_ Zarther hearing. 


see ens 
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p 7 Me . on ligene, in that 


AG 1996; aut 29. 


farwarions faw in the 2 
3 and be Dean's 


thus: 
But a — of the Dean's acquaintance, who is 
much more diſtinguiſned for vanity than wiſdom, pre- 
vailed upon bim to leave out friend, even in 
tion to. his own well-known maxim, That a faithful 
ſervant ſheuld always be conſidered,” not as a poor 
| Pave, but an humble friend. Of this perfon the name 
is not told; but to conceal it, is rather injuſtice than 
mercy ; for he ought, on this occaſion, to inherit a 
diſgrace at leaſt proportionate to the honour which 
he means to withhold from Swifr. 

As a member of civil fociety, he was a zealous 
advecate for li , the detector of fraud, and the 


| ſcourge of oppreſſion. In his private capacity be | 


was not only charitable, but genercus ; and what 
ever mifanthropy may be * found in bi in his \ writings, rhere 
does not appear to have been any in his life. 
His writings in defence of the poor infatuated pec- 
ple cf Ireland are well known; and that he might 


r 


In the original copy, which the author of the 05. 
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to have wanted it. However, it is certain, 


dour of blind inſtinct; and, if it had, it would not 
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ot be wanting himſelf while he pleaded their cauſe 
N conſtantly lent out a large ſum of 
money in ſmall portions to honeſt, diligent, and ne- 
ceſſitous tradeſmen, who paid it with a ſmall gratui- 


ty by way of intereſt to the 
count of the diſburſements and weekly payments; for 


be received back theſe loans by a certain ſum out of 


of the borrower's trade, in fuch 
that the whole ſhould be repaid in a year. 
[}. X. p. 203, 4-] . | F 
" Beſides this be frequently gave away 5-and 10l. 


when proper objects offered, without any parade. 


He was indeed diligert to relieve the poor, and at 


perſon who kept the ac- 


ME es 


the ſame time to enccurage induſtry, even in the 


| loweſt tation ; and uſed regularly to viſit a great 


yumber of pocr, chiefly women, as well in the pub- 


lic ftreets, as in the by-alleys; and under the 


arches of Dublin. Some of theſe fold plums, ſome 


hobnarls, others tape, and others <inger-bread ; 


ſome knitted, ſome darned ſtockings, and others 
cobbled ſhoes: theſe women were wcſt of them 


old, deformed, or crippled, and fome were all three. 
He faluted them with great. kindneſs, aſked how 


they throve, and what ſtock they had? if the ware 


of any of them was fuch as he could poſſihly ufe, or 


tend, to uſe, he bought ſome, and paid for every 
— worth ſix pence ; if not, he always adg- 
ed ſomething to their ſtock, and ſtrictly charged 
8 be induſtrious and honeft. [J. R. p. 132. 
133. 


not appear to be the effects of compaſſion : for of 
the ſoft ſympathy with diſtreſs that ſometimes ſparkles 
in the eye, and ſometimes glows upon the cheek, he 
ſhewed no ſign ; and he may therefore be 0 


was wholly free from ill- nature; ſor a man can have 


no complacence in that evil which he is continually 


uly to remove. | 
is bounty had not indeed the indiſcriminating ar- 
ve 


been 


Rand be enateliod. thor choke e of hens hd. 


at be 
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been the inſtrument of 1 6. 8 
* miſery, and diſcourage 


reward 4 ul is 
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hurtful ; as a limb in which the vital 
circulate, will not only wither, but t. 
view, then, the bounty of Swift was, like c very o- 
ther Chriſtian duty a reaſonable ſer vice. Ard that 
ne felt no ſecret pleaſure in the calamities of others 


; 


F 
5 


happened, that a young gentleman of his choir, 


of it, he 
ed a little, Well,” ſaid he, this will be 2 good 


and thoſe 
be 
this w 
ith mankind, e fi 

and leſs kindneſs as they are 


CO oc es AS 


being abroad with his gun, fuffered irreparable hurt 
by its going off accicentally. When the Dean heard 
great concern; and, having pauf- 
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they gradually loſe the in- 


| Ee A 
not contract his bounty; and he ſuffers no degrada- 
tion in his moral character, who, when the practice 
of any virtue is become more difficult, is yet able to 
exert it in the fame degree. 

Swift turned all the evil of exceſſive frugality upon 
_ himfelf. It induced him to walk when he had been 
uſed to ride; and he would then fay he had earned 

a ſhilling or eighteen pence, which he had a right to 

do what he pleaſed with, and which he coul antly 
applied to his uſual charities ; which by this expe- 

dient he could continue, and yet expend leſs upon 
the whole than before. But the diſtribution of this 
charity even was marked with the peculiarity of bis 
character; for that he might proportion his bounty 
to the neceſſities and the merit of various objects, 
and yet give but one piece of money at a time, he 
conſtantly kept a et full of all forts of com, 
from , filver three-pence to a crown-piece. [J. R. 
Bar as his deſire of immediate gain was not grati- 
e the poor, to whoſe diſtreſs he 
was 2 witneſs ; neither wes it gratified at the ex- 


— of thoſe whom it was impoſſible he ſhould 
7 * 


EAS AIS FF 


KA 


though he had many opportunities of doing 


He once reſolved never to renew a certain leaſe be- 

longing to the deanery, without raifing the rent 
3ol. a year. The tenant had often folicited him, 
inſtead of raiſing the rent, to take a larger fine : 
5 this man, a very * * wma ws the dean loſt 
his memory, urged him with a very large ſum, ſup- 
g, that lee the rent could __ enrich - A 
_ Dean's ſucceſſor, and a large fine would come into 

his own coffer, he ſhould certainly ſucceed. The 

Dean however maintained his integrity, refuſed the 
offer with indignation, ard fulfilled his 8 
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ifing the rent ; though at this time bis memory 
was fo bad, that the next day he did not remember 
what he had done, and his love of money > 
minant over every thing but his virtue, that, though 
he complained of being deferted, yet he baniſhed 
his beſt friends, merely to fave the expence of en- 
tertaining them; and would ſometimes refuſe them 

a ſingle bottle of wine. J. R. p. 208. 145.1] 
As an eccleſiaſtic, be was ſcrupulouſly exact in the 
_ exercite of his function, as well with regard to ſpi- 
ritual as temporal things.* As to his cathedral, he 
expended more y to ſupport and acorn it, than 
had been applied to the fame uſe in ary period fince 
it was firſt built 7. He was extremely exact and con- 
| ſcientious 


the church, were the diſtin- 
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| ſon to a vicarage * | 


ſhip, that if it had been in his 
obliged her w 
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in the higheſt degree, whatever their int 
NT: and he once refuſed a vi- 
carage to a perſon for whom the Lady Carteret was 
e ; though he declared to her Lady- 

er to have me de 
a Dean or a Biſhop, he would have 
illingly; becauſe, he faid, deaneries 
were preferments in which merit 
had no concern, though the merit of a vicar would 
be brought to the teſt every day. Nor would be ſuf- 
fer one ſhilling of the cathedral-money to be alienat- 


ed from its proper uſe, even for the purpoſe of cha- 


rity. When any perſon folicitee ſuch an alienation, 
he uſed to tell them that this money was 2 
ed; but, ſays he, as you declare the pe to be 


relie ved is an object of Chriſtian charity, I will give 


out of my private purſe any ſum ioned to m 
1 49 — a ſum in the — ; 
1 to yours. My deanery is worth ſeven 
undred pounds, your income is two: if you will 
give two ſhillings, I will give ſeven, or any larger 


tum aſter the ſame rate. [F. R. p. 192.] 


As to the poor in the liberty of his own cathedral, 
they were better regulated than any other in the 
kingdom; they were all badged, and were never 
found begging out of their diſtrict: for theſe he 
built and furniſhed a little alms-houſe, being aſſiſted 
by ſome voluntary contributions; and preferved a- 
mong them uncommon cleanlineſs and decency, by 
conſtanily vifiting them in perſon. [J. R. p. 8.] 

1 | e 5 | It 
. the Dean, was fored to abſent himſelf from 
the church, and keep entirely cut of his fight. But at kit, 
Sunday evening having ventured into the finging loft, fall in the 
view of the Dean, he began that particular anthem, I Bin er ſbl! 
I go, whither ſhall I go, whither ſhall I fly, from thy prev ne 7 «To 
Nil, you dog ou, to jail,” faid the Doctor, in a voice [cud enough 
tobe beard by many that were about nim. But the ht morning 
— poor finner, on bis promiſe of amer : ent. D. S. 
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the houſe and 
treat to his ſucceſſor at a confiderable expence, for 
which he knew no return would be made to his exe- 


cutots ; and he determined to affert his right of ab- 
1 ainſt the Archbiſhep of Dublin, at the ex- 


tence 
ase 

| not believe he ſhould ever more claim the 

— diaſelf, becauſe he would not endan- 


ha 
| here fo often hoped to atone for the breach of every | 


other moral 
But the Dean, thougt he abounded in charity, | 
was not leſs in t e of other virtues, 


| or leſs deveut and conſtant in the ſolemnities of reli- 
gion. He was remarkably t 
and ; he was not 


ruth. As he conſtantly 


when he was at home, fo he uſed always to go early 
to church when he was in Londen ; and never to 


er. 


1 


er but a ſhort time, and left both 
glebe a convenient and agreeable re- 


c 


juſt, but punctual i =} 
—— and he had an inviolable regard for 
attended divine worſhip 
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both, as he was at home when others were at church. 
And when he went to prayers in his family, the fer- 


vants aſſembled at the appointed hour as it were by 


ſtealth, without any notice from a bell, or any other 


call, except the ſtriking of the clock; fo that Dr. 
Delany was fix months in his family before he ſuſ- 


pected him of this unfaſhionable practice. The fame 


principle upon which he thus ſtudiouſſy avoided the 
_ appearances of good, made kim frequently incur the 
appearances of evil, eſpecially when an opportunityof-. 
fered of indulgiag his peculiar vein cf humour, and 
gratifying his natural diſpoſition. One inftance of 
this has already been given, in his folemn addreſs to 


his clerk from the deſc by the name of Roger, [above 
p. xxxv z] but there are others which are leis excu- 
fable. Soon after he was made Dean of St. Patrick's, 
be had dined one Sunday with Dr. Raymond, vicar 
of Trim, a little town near Dublin. When the bell 
had rung, the people were aſſembled to evening 
Prayers ; and Dr. Raymond was preparing to go to. 
the church. which was not Eiftant more than two 

| Uurered 


_ evili AN ACCOUNT * 
hundred yards: 


much nladler — Swift, arrived firſt at the Nog 
and when he entered the church, walked 
towards the reading-deſk. Swift never flackened his 
| „ but, 4 1 iſle, left Dr. Raymond be- 
bind bias 4 and ſtepping i into the 
W puting on a „ or the 
prayer- book, began the ſervice in an nll og Long 
and thus won his wager. [O. let. 16.] 


It has been common among the pretenders to wit, 
to affect great contempt for every kind of regularity ; 


to live, or pretend to live, in a ftate of continual 


diffipation, without regard to the return of thoſe 


which have been 3 allotted to parti- 
_ cular purpoſes, without flee „. or waking, or eat- 
ing or drinking, like the 


ver theſe unhappy wretches from a condition fo de- 


plcrable as to ſupprefs indignation, and yet to con- 
tble as ſcarce to excite pity, it is here record- 


dene 
ed, that the life of Swift was in the higheſt degree 


uniform and regular ; his hours of walking and 
reading, of exerciſe and amuſement, never varied ; 

and that he might keep the revolution of his em- 
ployments with greater exaQneſs, his watch was al- 


meſt conitantly either in his hand, or on the table 
before him. 


As his abhorrence of hypocriſy exempted him from 
aﬀeQation, the natural equity of bis mind ſecured 


him againft envy. Envy ſeems to be a defire of 
equality, gratified by degrading others; as emula- 
tion is a deſire of equality, gratified by advancing 

curfelves. It does not appear that Swift, upon a 
ſuppoſition that he bad no ſuperior, was without 
emulation; but by his ready aſſiſtance to advance 


the reputation and circumſtances of others, he ap- 


pears to have been free from envy. 
He cuitivated ger ius where-ever he found it, and 
in whatever _ wirh great zeal and. —_— 
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| high-toned, eſpecially when he read prayers, but 
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and would carefully ſpend much time in correcting 
and improving any literary compoſition that had the 
leaſt appearance of ingenuity. Nor was this kind- 
neſs confined to thoſe whoſe parts could never come 
in competition with his own. He ſtarted many hints 
to Mr. Gay, which be purſued with great ſucceſs ; 
and he recommended Congreve, Addiſon, Parnel, 
and many others, to thoſe whoſe favour was moſt 
likely to render them conſpicuous. _ 5 
Among his ſingularities, were his reſolution never 
to wear ſpectacles; and his obſtinate prefeverance_ 
in the uſe of too much exerciſe. His want of ſpec- 
tacles made it difficult to read, and his immoderate 
exerciſe waſted his fleſh, and producty a eſs in 
his blood, as he was often told by his fri and 
phyſicians. Dr. Helſham and Dr. Grattan, and as 
afterwards appeared by experiment ; for when he 
was reduced to a ſtate of idiontm, 24 ceaſed from 
walking, he recovered his fleſh in a ſhort time. 
| He was cleanly even to fuperſtition ; his nails 


were always pared to the quick, to prevent the leaſt 


gathering of dirt under them; and he never dreſſed 
without a baſon of water by him, with which he 
carefully cleanſed his feet. In his perſon he was ro- 
buſt and maſculine, his deportment was command- 
ing, and his walk erect. His voice was ſharp and 


. 


not effeminate ; and there was a natural ſeverity in 
his aſpect, which even his ſmiles could ſcarce + flag 
ner his utmoſt gaiety relax. [O. ke. g.] 

His manner was without ceremony, but not ruſ- 
tic ; for he had a perfect knowledge of all the modes 
and variations of politeneſs and complaifance, which 


be practiſed in a manner peculiar to himſelf; and the 


reſpect that was due to him by theſe rules, he took 
care to _ without the leaſt abatememt. [D. S. 
65. : | 


p 5 2 | | is 1 
on readily be admitted, that ®very man has 


ſome appeti.e, affection, or diſpcfiticn, which ei- 
ther in kind or in degree i“ irregular, and which it 
is the province ot reaſon to order aud reſtrain. As it 


will 


fy : 

, as wealth is ge of independence 
it is not keange dis roguliy hou verge towards 
exceſs. However, as he ated upon princi not 
only of virtue, but of the nobleſt moral 
* ſtem of Chriſtianity, he did not deliver himſelf up 
to ngtural propenſities, when they were contrary to 
his duty; and therefore his love of money did not 
contract his charity to the 


, or defraud his ſuc- 
ceſſors to enrich hunſelf. 
cured his integrity, by diſdaining the meanneſs of a 
he 


that dread of h fy which con- 


cealed his piety, and betrayed into appearances 
of evil: and the fame want of natural tenderneſs, 
which made him appear obdurate and auftere, tranſ- 
ferred the diftribution of his liberality from inſtinct 
to religion, and made that, which in others is an ex- 
erciſe of ſelf love, in him an act of obedience to 
Such was Dr. Jonathan Swift, whoſe writings ei- 
ther ſtimulate mankind to fuſtain their dignity as ra- 
tional and moral beings, by ſhewing how low ther 
ſtand in mere animal nature; or fright them from 
indecency, by holding up its picture before them in 
its native ity : and whoſe life, with all the 


infelicity gradually aſcending, till pain and anguiſh 
deſtroyed the faculties by which they were felt: 


became a burthen to himſelf; he was forſaken by bis 
4 friends, 


e fame ſpirit which ſe- 


advantages of genius and learning, was a ſcale of 


while he was viewed at a diftance with envy, he 
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ag tn hy 
1 : > does not 

jeſs inſtruction than his wrinngs, fince to the wiſe it 

may teach humility, and to the fimple content. 


Some particulars un tenen 
TER, extracted from Lord Ou EAT's 


Remarks, and Mr. Swirr's Effay. 
1 From Lon DU ORA EA. 8 
R. Swift was in the decline of life when 1 


knew him. His friendſhip was an honour to 


hours. He knew politeneſs more than 
it. He was a mixture of avarice and 


He open 

or would not diſtinguiſh between low flattery and 
uſe. His abilities rendered him ſuperior 
to envy. He was undiſguiſed, and perſectly fincere. 
] am induced to think, that he entered into orders, 
more from fome private and fixed refolution, than 
from abſolute choice. Be that as it may, he per- 

formed the duties of the church with great 
lity, and a decent degree of devotion. + _ 
prayers rather in a ftrong nervous voice, than in a 
graceful manner : and although he has been often 
_ accuſed of ureligian, nothing of that kind appeared 
| in 


f Ireland. 

faults and beauties. TS os fora been more 
known and admired, or more envied and cenſured, 
than Dr. Swift. From the gifts of nature he had 
great powers, and from the imperfection of huma- 
nity he had many failings. I always conſidered him 
as an abſtratt and brief chronicle of the times; no man 
being better acquainted with human nature, both 
in the higheſt and in the loweſt ſcenes of life. His 
friends and correſpondents were the greateſt and moſt 
eminent men of the age. The fages of antiq 
were often the companions of his cloſet: and ol. 
though he induſtriouſſy avoided an oftentation of 


learning. and generally choſe to draw his materials 


from his own ſtore ; yet his knowledge in the an- 
_ cient authors evidently appears from the ſtrength of 
8 mm and the claſhc correctneſs of his 
His attendance upon the public ſervice of the 
church was regular and uninterrupted. And indeed 
ty was peculiar to him in all his actions, even 
in the greateſt rifles. His hours of walking and 
reading never varied. His motions were guided 
bis watch, which was fo conſtantly held in his hand, 
or placed before bim upon his table, that he ſeldom 


_ deviated many minutes, in the daily revolution of 


his exercifes and employments. 
From Mr. Dz axe Swirr. 
The charafter of Dr. Swift is ſo exceedingly 


ſtrange, various, and perplexed, that it can never 


be drawn up with any degree of accuracy. I ſhall, 
bewever, remark ſome few particulars, without ven- 
turing to attempt the delineation of a character, 


which 


a variety of 


TTF. T 
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which hath entirely baffled all endeavours hitherto 
| made, either by friends or enemies. 


againſt 
the next Sunday for his conſecration. T. tl 
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When the Dean 
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Swift's natural t ſeems to have been a mira- 
ew compones of the phveid rad he ſevere. The 


. placid frequently had the Spee in his e al. 


and the ſevere in its turn, when excited by the fol- 


| hes and corruptions of human kind, as frequently, 


2 po 
was by nature of a ſpirit wonderfully exalted. 
His pride, if pride it muſt be called, was of a turn 


_ peculiar to himſelf. His whole depor:ment was of a 


piece. He would not have ſtooped to converſe with 
the greateſt monarch in Europe, upon any terms 
lower than equality. 

He knew to a point the reſpe& that was due to 


| bim: which he took care to exact without any ſort 


of abatements. It will from the following 
inſtance, with what quickneſs he reſented any fai- 
lure in good manners. An Engliſh cler „ ap- 
pointed a Biſhop in Ireland, — his f one 
morning to the , to beg the favour of him to 
erder St. Patrick's cathedral to be got ready 


would by no means t his requeſt ; but ſaid, he 
would pb the th to be in readineſs againſt 
the Sunday following. When the ſervant was gone, 
the Doctor told a friend, then with him, that he 
could as well have had the church ready againſt 
the next, as againſt the following Sunday: but, faid 
he, my reaſon for refuſing to t that gentleman's 
re was, becauſe he ought to have come him- 


ſelf, and nor ſent his ſervant to. me upon ſuch a 


e. 

Neher could he endure to be treated with any 
ſort of familiarity, or that any man living (his three 
or four old acquaintances in England only exce 
thould rank himſelf in the number of his friends. A 
young perſon of quality, upon ſome occaſion or other, 
once ventured to addreſs Dr. Swift in the ſtyle of 
Dear Swift, and call himſelf the Doctor's friend. 
his letter which was de- 
as a compliment, his indignation took inftant 


fire. 
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fire. ao wad / faid be; what monſtrous famili. 
is here! 

| bad called himfelf his friend, he was out of all pa- 

tience. © My friend! my friend!” faid he; . pifh, 

ea; my friend! But—” (ſaid he, A 

 himfelf)—* he is a Lord, and fo let it paſs.” 


Swift's ſpirit was formed with a ſtrong reluQtance 


to ſubmiſſion of any kind z and particularly he pai 
no regard to the monitions of his friends and 
_ crans, who had frequently admc niſhed him of his 
over-exerciſe. This was not owing to his being 
weary of life. It was from an old ſettled principle, 
confirmed and rivetted in bis mind, when he was in 
the height of his glory, and the meridian of his life; 
A principle indeed, which he maintains, or at leaſt 


endeavours to maintain, with infinite wit and hu- 


mour, in a letter to Mrs. Johnſon, Nov. 3, 711, 
who had adviſed him to take phyſic upon 

the leaf. A fig,” (faith be) Madam, for your 
_ ©* phyfic. If I grow worſe, I will; otherwiſe will 
** truſt to temperance and. exerciſe. Your fall ofa 
** leaf? What care I when the leaves fall? Ian 


** ſorry to ſee them fall with all my heart ; but why | 


„ ſhould I take phyſic becauſe leaves fall off from 


7 trees? That won't hinder thiſn from Falling. | 
e phyſic for that? 


« > Shoe rok ant itke pig fer tet 
2 arguing es you mad; it is true 
reaſon, not to be diſputed.” 3 

He was not only above all tincture of envy in bis 
compoſition ; but his talents were fo great, that he 


was totally ſuperior to the emulation of all inferior | 
wits. They every one of them bowed down to him 
of | 


as to the viceroy Apollo. 
The dæmon of malice was alſo a ftranger to his 
heart: and well it might ; for if at any time he was 


* 
— 


common vices and foibles of human- Kind be 


when he found the letter writer 


nigra 


the fall of 
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great ſeverity, in order to reſtrain ther 
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| ainly a man 
though he denies it in his writi 


in 
ſeemed to be the reſult 
from ar the brighteſt or 
with- 
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loved to hearken. Like Falſtaff, he not only had wit 
himfelf, but tly was the cauſe of wit in 
others. However, that univerſal} reverence which 
Was paid to his great abilities, frequently ſtruck a 
damp on the ſpirits of thoſe who were not perfellly 
well acquainted with him: an effect of modeſty, 
which however did not always happen to be con- 
ſtrued to their advantage, unlefs in the cafe LN. 


— | ow af For when ſuch perſons were 
— 


intimates were preſent, he woes en- 


preſs himſelf with ſome degree of emotion, and ory, 
Such a one, I have heard, is a very great man; — 
Such a one, they ſay, bas abundance of 

or, Such a one, 4 have been told, has an — 


— God deliver me from ſuch cum- 


8 conſider lea divine and a chriſtian, 
we ſhall find him, although not fo grave, yet atleaſt 
| as perfect, as the moſt famous of his contemporaries. 
His firſt ſetting out in the world may be thought 


ſomewhat ſingular, in this profane, hypocritical, cor- 


rupted age. e are aſſured from his own accounts, 


that his ideas of religion were fo extremely delicate, 4 


that he could not but entertain ſome 
withſtanding his fortune was very ſmall, 
mto the church for ſupport ; alt 
plain, that he had 
work of the miniſtry. I 


„ not- 


ly well adapted for the improvement of any congre- | 
2228 clear, 


gation whatever, his arguments bein 
cogent, and ſatisfactory. But * t 
extenſive abilities, which rendered him at — 
delight and the admiration of the world, were never 
defigned 
narrow limits of any pariſh or dioceſe. 
In his private 
appears to have been a great and ſhining 
Chriſtian faith and morals. In himſelf, beth 
ſober, and temperate. I remember 
, that he never had oberg 
life. In his general behaviour, he 3 
dilengaged, and cheerful. In his dealings wi 
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early ſeparated himſelf to the 


his Creator to be confined within the | 
as a man of religion, ble 
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he was honeſt and fincere. In relieving the 


poor and the diſtreſſed, he was liberal to profuſion ; 
if 


" himſelf, and throwing upon the waters 


hae © hird part of his income, will intitle him to 


the charaQter of deing exceedingly generous. With 
| regard to his faith, was truly orthodox. More- 
over, he was regular, 


without partiality. It is not calculated for this or 
« that nation or people, but the whole race of man- 
« kind ; not to the philoſophical ſchemes, which 


4 were narrow and confined, adapted to their pecu- 


« liar towns, governments, or ſefts; but in every 
% nation, he feareth God, and worketh righ- 
% teouſneſs, is accepted with him. Laſtly, It is 
« without h iy: It appears to be what it really 

of a piece. By the doctrines of the 
gotpel, we are fo far from being allowed to 
% publiſh co the world thofe virtues we have not, 
« that we are commanded to hide even from our- 
© ſelves thofe we really have, and not to let cur 
right hand know what our left hand does; unlike 
&« ſeveral branches of the Heathen wiſdom, which 


« pretended to teach inſenſibility and indiffer- 


5* ence, magnanimity and contempt of life, while 
at the fame time in other parts it belied its own 
+6 doctrines 55 ö | 


, Several other particulars in Swift's character, 
and various anecdotes concerning him, will be-found 
in the notes throughout all the firſt eight volumes of 
this work, —— ularly in the Criticiims prefixed to 
vols. 1. and 6. fe | LS 
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it leſs. She anſwered, very innocently, 1 
could not. Why, what fort of a creature are you,” 
ſays he, to commit a fault which cannot be 
** amended ?” ilki 


* ner of arguing, be able in about a year's time to 
** convince her ſhe had better fend up the meat too 
** little than too much done; Ing os ww 
ſervants, whenever they imagined meat was 
ready, they ſhould take it fpit and all, and bring it 
up by force, promiſing to aid them in caſe the cook 
reſiſted. Then turning his eye on the looking-glaſa, 
be ns the bas __ * on ale ; and 
helping himſelf ro the „he very kindly jumb- 
led the reſt together, 5 his maſter and 
it all fare alike. ** Ha! friend,” faid the | 
* 's the word, I find; you drank my ale, for 


which I ftop two ſhillings of your at 4 
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+ this week ; for I ſcorn to be outdone in any thing, = 


* even in cheating.” 


for his . = Inever,” faid he, 


my 4 

„ ſermons, but pamphlets.” Mrs. Pilkington aſked 
wn tro Does ge ond 
they were againſt Wood's halfpence. 
aſked Mr. and Mrs. Pilkington if they could 


J 


TY 


ms 


1 
Fe 


77 
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qualities in an 
„ am always ſure they have bad ones ſufficient to 
* poize the ſcale.” Mrs. Pilkington bowed, and 
told him, he did her great honour; in that i 
Biſhop Berkeley, whom ſhe had Honey He 
declare, That when ary ſpeech was made to him, 
which might be conſtrued either into a compli 
or an affront, or that had two handles, he always 
took hold of the beſt. | 
The Dean then aſked Mrs. Pilkington, if ſhe were 
a Queen, what ſhe would chuſe to have after din- 
ner ? She anſwered, ** Your converſation, Sir,” 


I 


; 


„ Pooh! faid, he, I mean, what regale.“ A 4 


„ diſh of coffee, Sir,” anſwered ſne. Why 


«« then,” faid he. I will ſo far make you as hap- | 


«© py as a Queen ; you ſhall have ſome in perfection: 
„ for when I was chaplain to the Earl of Berkeley, 


«© who was in the government here, I was fo 3 


<< ] was obliged to keep a coffee-houſe, and all the 
«© nobility reforted to it to talk treaſon.” The Dean 
then fet about making the coffee ; but the fire 
ſcorching his hand, he called to Mrs. Pilkington to 
reach him his glove ; and changing the coffee pot A 
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may be hon a W 
part, I never could bear to touch any man's fleſh 
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his left hand, held out his right one, ordering her to 
put the glove on it; which accordingly the did; 
when taking up part of his gown to 

with, and acting in character of a prudiſ lady, be 
ſaid, 


that do fuch things ; but, for 


66 —EXcept my huſband's ; whom, perhaps,” (ſaid 
he,) © ſhe wiſhed at the devil.“ 
« Mr. Pilkington, faid he, you would not tell 


me your wife's faylts ; but I have found her out 


to be a d n' d, inſolent, proud, unmannerly ſlut.” 


„What has ſhe done now? ſaid Mr. Pilkington. 


% Done,” ſaid the Dean; why nothing, but fat 
there quietly, and never once offered to inter- 
«« rupt me in making the coffee ; whereas a lady of 
% modern good breeding would have ſtruggled with 
«++ me for the coffee-pot, till ſhe had made me fcald 
«« myſelf and her, and make me throw the coffee in 
the fire, or perhaps at her head, rather than permit 


me to take fo much trouble for her.” 


Mrs. Pilkington ftaid at home with the Dean 
during the time of the afternoon's ſervice ; and he 


made her read his hiftory of the four laſt years of 


Anne, aſking her at the concluſion of every peri- 
od, whether ſhe underſtood it? for I would, 
ſaid he, have it intelligible to the meaneſt capa- 
city; and if you comprehend it, tis poſſible every 


+ body may. 


She accompanied the Dean to evening-prayer ; 


; which from him was a fufkcient invitation. 
3 — 4 wor wo ach > wy ; and the 
being muddy, he called to Mr. Pilkington 

to drink it; for, fays he, I always Lon 


2 parſon to drink the foul wine for me. Mr. 
thanked 


Pilkington qr | into his humour, 
him, and told him, he did not know the difference, 


y 
Vor. I. 


n himſelf 
don't know what to think: women 


and on their return to the deanery, he told Mr. and 
— Pilkington, that he gave them leave to ſtay to 
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& than a paltry curate whom I aſked to dine with me 
« A few days ago; for upon my making the ſame 


„ ſach uſage ; and ſo walked off without his dinner. 
„By the fame token, I told the gentleman who re- 


4 commerded him to me, that the fellow was a 


4 blockhead, and | had done with him.“ 


The Dean then miſſing his golden bottle-ſcrew, 


told Mrs. Pilkington very ſternly, he was ſure ſhe had 
ſtolen it. She affirmed very ſeriouſly, ſhe had nor. 
Upon which be looked for it, aud fcund it where he 
himſelf had laid it: Tis well for you,” faid 
he, that I have got it, or I would have charged 
„you with theft. Why, pray, Sir,” faid the, 
„ ſhoulc I be ſuſpected more than any other perſon 
in the company? For a very good reaton,” 
ſaid he, becauſe you are the poorett.” | 
At their going away, the Dean handed Mrs. Pilk- 
ing:on down all the ſteps to the coach, thanki 
then: for the honour of their company, at the fame 


time ſlippir g into ber hand as much money as Mr. 


Pilk.agton and ſhe bad given at the cfering in the 


morning, ard coachhire alſo; which the durſt not 
refuſe, left ſhe ſhould have been deemed as great a 


blockhead as the parſon who refuſed the thick wine. 
In one of the Dean's periodical fits of deafneſs, he 
ſent for Mrs. Piikington ; who having come, he 
brought out to her a large book, finely bound in 
turkey leather, and handſomely gilt: This,” faid 
he, is a tranſlation of the epiſtles of Horace, a pre- 
* ſent to me from the author; tis a ſpecial good 
cover; but I have a mind there ſhould be fome- 
*< thing valuable within fide of it.” So, taking out 
his penknife, he cut out all the leaves cloſe to the 
inner margin. Now,” faid he, I will give 
* theſe what 7 
into the fire. Your taſk, Madam, is to paſte in 
„ theſe letters, in this cover, in the order I ſhall 
” give wow Ay . 2 to do it myſelf, but 
that I thought it might be a pretty amuſement for 
« child * [ frees tw 1 She told him, ſhe 


was extremely proud to be honoured with his com- 
| | mands; 


ſpeech to him, he told me he did not underſtand 


asi 


greatly want; and put them all 


8 88 
2» & © 


© 
— 
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mands ; but requeſted to have leave to read the let- 
ters as ſhe went on. Why,” faid the Dean, 
66 will acknowledge yourſelf amply re- 
% warded for your trouble, I don't much care if I 
„ indulge you fo far.” . | 

In reading the letters, ſhe could not avoid re- 
marking to the Dean, thar, notwithſtanding the 


— friendſhip Mr. Pope profeſſed for Mr. Gay, he could 


not forbear a great many ſatirical, or, if ſhe might 
be allowed to tay fo, envious remarks on the ſucceſs 
of the Beggar's Opera. The Dean very frankly own- 
ed, he did not think Mr. Pope was fo candid to the 
merit of other writers as he ought to be. She then 
ventured to aſ the Dean, whether he thought the 


lines Mr. Pope addreſſes him with in the beginning 


of the Dunciad, were any compliment to him, vi. 


O thou ! whatever title plenſe thine ear. 

© I believe,” faid ke, they were meant as ſuch, 
* but they are very ſtiff.“ Indeed, Sir,” faid 
ſhe, he is fo perfectly a maſter of harmonious num- 
„bers, that, had his heart been the leaft affected 
+ with his ſubject, he muſt have writ better. How 
cold, how forced, are his lines to you, compared 
as" —*7 


Hail, happy Pope ! whoſe gen'rous mind, & . 

| „% vol. 6. p. 326. 
Here we fee the maſterly poet, and the warm, 
** ſincere, genercus friend; while he, according to 
the character he gives of Mr. Addiſon, damns with 
Faint praiſe,” —** Well,” replied the Dean, Ill. 
'* thew you a late letter cf his.” He did fo ; and 
rs. Pilkington was ſurpriſed to find it filled with 
low and ungentleman-like reflectians, both on Mr. 


| Gay, and the two noble pertons who honoured him 


with their Ju" after his diſappointment at 
court. Well, madar:,” ſaid the Dean, what 


deo you think of that letter ?” 8 had 
cc 1 (re- 


gone quite through it.) Indeed, 
ptied the), © I am forty I have read it ; for it gives 
me rcafon to think there is no ſuch thing as a ſin- 
5+ cere 
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% cere friend to be met with in the world. 


„Why,“ replied he, authors are as jealous of 


e their prerogative as kings; and can no more bear 
* a rival > the empire of wit, than a monarch 
could in his dominicns.” Nirs. Pilkington then 
obſerving a Latin fentence writ in Italics, defired 
the Dean to explain it. No,” replied he, fmil- 
ing, Il leave that for your huſband to do. PI! 
<< ſend for him to dine with us, and in the mean 


time we'll go and take a walk in Naboth's vine- 
yard.“ Where may that be, pray, Sir? faid 


ſh. © Why, a garden,” faid the Dean, I cheat- 
ed one of my neighbours out of.” When they 
entered the garden, or rather the field, which was 
ſqnare, and incloſed with a ſtone wall, the Dean 
aſked her how ſhe liked it?: Why, pray, Sir,” 
faid he, where is the garden?“ “ Look behind 
vou, ſaid he. She did fo; and obſerved the 
ſouth wall was lined with brick, and a great number 


of fruit trees planted againſt it, which being then in 


bleffom, Iccked very beautiful. Vihar are you fo 
intent on?“ faid the Dean. The opening 
bloom,“ replied ſhe; which brought Waller's 


lines to her remembrance. 


| Floge waits upon the fiow'ry prime. 


„Oh!“ replied he © you are in a poetical vein; I 


„thought you had been taking notice cf my wall. 
«« *Tis the beſt in Ireland. When the maſons were 
„building it, (as moſt tradeſmen are rogues), I 
watched them very cloſe, and as often as they 


«6c 


«+ could, they put in a rotten ſtone ; of which how- 
ever I took no notice, till they had built three or 


four perches beyond it. Now, as I am an abſo- 
lute monarch in the liberties, and king of the mob, 
++ my way with them was, to have the wall thrown 
down to the place where I obſerved the rotten 
** ſtone; and, by doing fo five or fix times, the 
workmen were at laft convinced it was their in- 
_ *© tereſt to be honeſt: — “ Or elſe, Sir,” ſaid Mrs. 


Pilkington, your wall would have been as tedious 
a piece of work as Penelope's web, if all that was 


«+ 


done 


n e BE. IE. Ao _ 


_— "OO 


could not help filing at his cdd gait ; for the 
thought to herſelf, he had written fo much in praiſe 
of horſes, that he was reſolved to imitate them as 
nearly as he could. As ſhe was indulging this fan- 


i 


cy, the Dean returned to her, and gave her a ſtron 
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« done in the day was to be undone at night.” 
« Well,” anfwered the Dean, I find you have 
poetry for every occaſion z but as you cannot keep 


„ pace with me in walking, I would have you fir 


% down on that little bank, till you are reſted, or I 


© tired, to put us more upon a par.” 


She feated herſelf, and away the Dean walked, 
or rather trotted as hard as ever he could drive. She 


confirmation of his partiality to thofe animals. 
„ have been confidering, Madam, as I walked” 
ſaid he, what a foo! Mr Pitkingron was to marry 
*« you; for he could have afforded to keep a borfe 
for leſs money than you coſt him; and that, you 
muſt confeſs, would have given bim better exer- 
ciſe and more pleaſure than a wife. Why yon 
laugh, and don't anſwer me is not it truth? 
I muſt anſwer you, Sir, replied ſhne, with 
another queſtion: Pray how can a — judge 
of this matter? I find,” ſaid he, you are 


rain enough to give yourſelf the preference.” 
Ido, Sir,” replied the, to that ſpecies here; to a 


Houyhnhum I would, as becomes me, give prefer- 
** ence. But, Sir, tis going to rain.“ — ] my 
not,“ ſaid he, for that will coft me ſixpence for 
a 2 coach for you,” (the garden being at ſome dif- 


tance from the houſe). ** Come, haſte; O how the 


** teſter trembles in my pocket! She obeyed; and 


they got in a doors juſt time enough to efcape a 


keavy ſhower. ** Thank God,” faid the Dean, I 
have ſaved my money. Mere, you fellow,” (ro 
the ſervant), “ carry this ſixpence to the lame old 
man chat · ſells gingerbread at the corner, becauſe 
** he tries to Co fomething, and does not beg.” 


Ns. Pilkington was ſhewed into a little ſtreet- 
parlour, where was Mrs. Brent, his houſe-keeper. 


Here, ſays he, Mrs. Brent, take care of this 


(child, while I take my walk out within doors.” 
A | The 


ed —— . 2 — . ein, ban. — ::: 5 


_ 


cc 
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Tie Dean then ran up the great ſtairs, down one 
pair of back-ftairs, up another, in ſo violent a man- 
ner, that Mrs. Pilkington could not help exprefling 
her uncaſineſs to Mrs. Brent, leſt he ſhould fall, 
and be hurted: Mrs. Brent ſaid, it was a cuſt 


mit hun to walk abroad. © th | 

Mrs. Brent then told Mrs. Pilkington of the Dean's 
charity; of his giving above halt of his yearly in- 
come in private penſions to decayed families; and 
keeping 500 l. in the conſtant ſervice of induſtrious 


poor, which he lent cut 5 L at a time, and took the 


payment back at 18. a-week ; which, ihe obferved, 


did them more ſervice than if he gave it to them en- 


tirely, as it obliged them to work, ard at the fame 
time kept vp this charitable fund for the aſſiſtance 
of many. ** You capnot imagine, faid ſhe, ** what 
numbers of pcor tradefmen, who have even want- 
ed proper tools to carry on their work, have, by 
this ſmall loan, been put into a proſperous way, 
ard brought up their families in credit. The 


cc 
c6 
66 
6c 


vc 


of being charitable, in which, however, I be- 
lieve, ke will have but few followers ; which is, 
to debar himſelf of what he calls the ſuperfluities 
of life, in order to adminiſter to the neceſſities of 


4 


«6 


4.6 


it; the money a coach would have ceſt him, be 
gave to a poor man unable to walk. When ke 
dines alone, he drinks a pint of beer, and gives 
away the price of a pint of wine. And thus he 
acls in numberleſs inſtances. 

The Dean came to dine with Mr. ard Mrs. Pilk- 
ington at their Lilliputian palace, as he called it; 
and, who cculd have thought it? he juft looked in- 
to the paricur, ard ran up into the garrer, then into 
Mrs. Plikington's bedchamber and library. and from 
thence down to the kitchen; and the kouſe being 
very clean, he complimented her upon it, and told 
her, that was his cuſtom ; and that it was from the 


66 
«c 


E 


cleanlineſs of the garret and kitchen, he judged of 
ti.e good bouſewitery of the miſtreſs of tke houſe ; 
— | for 


_ exerciſe with him, when the weather did not per- | 


Dean, added ſhe, has found out a new method 


the diſtreſſed. Yeu juſt now ſaw an inſtance of 


e 7 7 


— 
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ſor no doubt but a flut would have the room clean 


where the gueſts were to be entertained. ; 
He was ſometimes very rude, even to his ſuperi- 
ors : of which the following ſtory related to Mrs. 
Pilkington by himſelf, may ſerve as one inftance 
amongſt a thouſand others. 
The laſt time he was in London, he went to dine 
with the Earl of Burlington, who was then but new- 
ly married. The Earl being willing, tis ſuppoſed, 
to have fome diverſion, did not introduce him to his 
lady, nor mention his name. It is to be obſerved, . 
that his gown was generally very ruſty, and his per- 
ſon no way extraordinary. After dinner, faid the 
Dean, Lady Burlington, I hear vou can fing ; fing 
« me a ſong.” The lady looked on this unceremo- 
nious manner of aſking a favour with diſtaſte, and 
poſitively refuſed him. He faid, ſhe ſhould fing, or 
he would make her. Why, Madam, I ſuppoſe 
you take me for one of your poor Engliſh hedge 
„ parions; ſing when 1 bid you.” As the Earl did 


nothing but laugh at this freedom, the lady was fo 


vexed, that ſhe burſt into tears, and retired. 
His firſt compliment to her when he ſaw her again, 
was, Pray, Madam, are you as proud and as ill- 
natured now, as when I ſaw you laſt? To which 
ſhe anſwered, with great good kumour, ** No, Mr. 
Dean; Fil fing for you, if you pleaſe.” From 
which time he conceived great eſteem for her. But 
who that knew kim would take offence at his blunt- 
nets. x | | | 
Mrs. Pilkington could not recollect that ever ſhe 
ſaw the Dean laugh; perheps he thought it beneath 
him; for when any pleafantry pafſcd which might 
have excited it, he uſed to fuck his cheeks to avoid 
riſibility. He ufed frequently to put her in mind of 
Shakeipear's deſcription of Cafſius. 
He 1s a great difcerner, and he looks 
Qure through the deeds of men—— 
_ Seldom he fmiles, and ſmiles in ſuch a fort | 
As if he mock'd himfelf, and fcorn'd his ſpirit, 
That could be mov'd to file at any thing. 


my, 
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Mrs. Pilkington believed the Dean's early youth 
did not promiſe that bright day of wit which has 


fince enlightened the learned world. Whilft he was 


at the umverfity of Dublin, he was fo far from being 
diſtinguiſhed for any ſuperiority of parts or learning, 
that he was ſtopped of his degree as a dunce. When 
ſhe heard the Dean relate this circumſtance, the told 
him, ſhe ſuppoſed he had been idle: but he affirmed 
to the contrary, aſſuring her he was really dull. 
Which, if true, is very ſurpriſing. 


« } bave,” fays ſhe, ** often been led to look on 
«© the world as a garden, and the human minds as 
«© fo many plants, ſet by the hard of the great Cre- 


« ator for utility and or-ament. Thus ſome, we ſee, 


«© early produce beautiful bl-tfoms, and as ſoon fade 
« away; cthers, whote gems are more flow in un- 


* folding, but mere permanent when blown; and 


« others again, who, though longer in arriving at 


* perfection, not only bleſs us then with ſhade ard 
„ odour, but alſo with delicious wholeſome fruit.” 
He was a perpetual friend to merit and learning ; 


and utterly incapable-of envy ; for, in true genuine 


wit, he could fear no rival. ; 

It has been often obſerved, that where great ta- 
lents are beſtowed, there the ſtrongeſt paſſions are 
lkewiſe given. This great man did but too often 
let them have dominion over him, and that on the 
moſt trifling occafions. During meal times he was 
evermore in a ſtorm ; the meat was always too much 


or too little done, or the ſervants had offended in 
ſome point, imperceptible to the reſt of the company: | 


however, when the cloth was taken away, he made 
his gueſts rich amends for the pain he bad given 
them. For then e 


vas truly mingled in the friendly bow! + 
The feaſt of reaſon, and the flow of foul. | Pope. 


Yet he preſerved ſtrict tempera nce : for be never 
drauk above half a piat of wine, in every glaſs of 
which be mixed water and ſugar: yet, if he hked 
his company, would fit many hours over it, unlock- 

ing 


nnn nr 
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ng all the ſprings of policy, learning, true humour, 


and inimitable wit. | 


The following ftory the Dean told to Mrs. Pilk- 


ington. | 
A clergyman, who was a moſt learned fine gentle- 


man, but, under the ſofteſt and politeſt appearance, 
coencealed the moſt turbulent ambition, having made 


his merit as a preacher too eminent to be overlook- 
ed, had it early rewarded with a mitre. Dr. Swift 


vent to ccngratulate him en it; but told him, he 


hoped, as his Lordſhip was a native of Ireland, and 
had now a feat in the houſe of Peers, he would em- 


_ ploy his powerful elocution in the fervice of his diſ- 


trefſed country. The prelate told him, the biſhoprick 
was but a very ſmall one, and he could not hope for 
a better, if he did not oblige the court. Very 
well,“ fays Swift, then it is to be hoped, when 
** you have a better, you will become an honeſt 


man.“ Ax, that I will, Mr. Dean,” fays he. 
Till then, my Lord, farewel, anfwered Swift. 
This prelate was twice tranſlated to richer fees ; and 


on every tranſlation, Dr. Swift waited on him to re- 


mind him cf his promiſe; but to no purpoſe ; 


there was now an archb.ſhoprick in view, and till 


_ that was obtained, nothing could be done. Having 
ia a ſhort time likewife got this, he then ſent for the 
Dean, and told him, I am now at the top of wy 
** preferment: for I well know no Iriſhman will ever 


be made primate ; therefore, as I can riſe no 
higher in fortune or tation, I will zealoufly pro- 
mate the good of my country.“ And from that 


time ke commenced a moſt outrageous patriot. 


? 


A CRITICISM. 


A 


BHI TICTEW 


SWIFT'S PROSE WRITINGS. 


By the Earl of O. K E R v. 


Fe confider Swift's works, we ſhall find a certain 

maſterly conciſeneſs in their ſtyle, that hath never been equalled 
dy any other writer. The truth of this affertion wiſl more evi- 
dently appear, by comparing him with ſome of the authors of his 


own time. Of theſe Dr. Tillotſon and Mr. Addiſon are to be 


numbered among the moſt eminent. Addiſon hath all the powers 
that can captivate and improve: his diction is eaſy, his periods 
are well turned, his expreſſions are flowing, and his hufnour is de- 
licate. Tillotſon is nervous, grave, majeſtic, and per ſpicuous. 
We muft join both theſe characters together to form a true idea of 


Dr. Swift: yet as he outdoes Addiſon in humour, he excels Til- 


Jotſon in perſpicuity. The Archbiſhop indeed confined himſelf to 
jets relative to his profeſſian: but Addifon and Swift are more 
ve writers. They continually vary in their manner, and 


treat different topics in a different ſtyle. When the writings of Ad 


diſon terminate in party, he loſes himſelf extremely, and from a 
delicate and juſt comedian, deviates into one of the loweft kind.“ 
Not fo Dr. Swift. He appears like a mafterly gladiator. He wiekis 
the ſword of party with eaſe, juſtneſs, and dexterity : and while 


he entertains the ignorant and the vulgar, he draws an equal at- 


tention from the learned and the great. When ke is ſ-rious, his 
gravity becomes him; when he laughs, his readers muſt laugh 
with him. But what ſhall be faid for his love of triſles, and his 


want of delicacy and decorum ? errors, that if he did not contract, 
at leaſt he increaſed in Ireland. They are without a parallel, I 


hope they will ever remain ſo. The firſt of them aroſe merely 


from his love of flattery, with which he was daily fed in that king- 
dom: the ſecond procceded from the miſanthropy of his diſpc fi- 


tion, which induced bim peeviſhly to debaſe mankind, and even 


to ridicule human nature itſelf. Politics were his favourite to- 
pic, as they gave him an opportunity of gratif, ing his ambition, 
and thirſt of power: yet in this road he has ſeldom continued 
long in one path. He has written miſcellaneoufly, and has choſen 
rather to appear a wandering comet, than a fixed ftar. Had he 
applied the faculties of his mind to one great and uſeful wor, he 
muſt have ſhined more gloriouſſy, and might have enlightened 3 
whole planetary ſyſtem in the political world. | 


There 
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A TALE OF A TUB. 
Diu multumgue deſiderat um. 
To which are added, 
An Account of a BATTLE between the Ax- 
cienr and Moptxxn Books in St. James's 
Library; and, | 


A Diſcourſe concerning the Mecaaxicat Ore- 
" _ RaTioN of the SPIRIT. 


With the Author's AroLocr ; and 


Explanatory notes, by W. Wotton, B. D. and others. 


| Baſyma cacabaſa eanaa, irraumiſta diarbada ci 2 bafb- 
bor camelanihi. | Iren. lib. 1. c. 18. 
2 nw decerpere flores, 
Infignemque meo capiti petere inde coronam, 2 5 
Unde prius nulli velarunt tempora muſe. Lucret. 


The AuTHoR's APOLOGY. 


F good and ill nature equally operated upon man- 
I kind, I might have ſaved myſelf the trouble of this 
apology ; for it is maniicf, by the reception the fol- 
lowing difcourſe harh met with, that caſe, who approve 
it, are 2 great majority among the men of taſte, Vet 
there have been two cr three treatiſes written expreſsly 
againſt it, beſides many others that have flirted at it oc- 
caſionally, without one iyllable having been ever pub - 
lihed in its defence, or even quotation to its advan 
that [ can remember; except by the polite author 
late diſ:ourſe between a Deiſt and a Socinian. 

Therefore, ſince the book ſeems calculated to live at 
leaſt as long as our language and our taſte admit no 
Na. . 3 great 
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great alterations, I am content to convey ſome apology 
along with it. 

The greateſt part of that book was finiſhed about 
thirteen years ſince, 1696 ; which is eight years before 


it was publiſhed. The author was then young, his in. 


vention at the height, and bis reading freſh in his head. 
the aſſiſtance of ſome thinking, and much couverſa- 
tion, ke had endeavoured to ſtrip himſelf of as many 
real prejudices as he could : I {ay real ones; becauſe, 
under the notion of prejudices, ke know to what dan- 
gerous heights ſome men have procgeded. Thus pre- 
pared, he thought che numerous and groſs cerruptions 
in religion and learning might furniſh matter for a ſa- 
tire, that would be uſcful and diverting. He reſolxred to 
proceed in a manner that ſhould be alte gecher new; the 


world having been already tco long auleated withend- 


leſs repetition s upon every ſubiect. Ihe abuſes in reli- 
gion ke propoicd to ſet forth in the allegory of the coate, 
and the three brothers; which was to r:ake up the bo- 


dy of the diſcourſe: thoſe in learning he choſe to in- 


troduce by way of digreiions. He was then a young 


gentleman much in the world; and wrete to the taſte 


of thoſe who were like kimfelf ; theref-re, in order to 
allure them, he gave a liberty to his pen, which might 
not fuit with marvrer years, cr graver characters; and 
which he could have eaſily corrected with a very few 
blots, had he been maſter of his papers for a year or two 
before their publication. EY 
Not that he would have governed his judgment by 
the ill-placed cavils of the tour, the envicus, the ſtupid, 
and the taſteleſs; which he mentions with diſdain. He 
acknowledges there are ſeveral youthtul fallies, which, 
from the grave and the wile, may deſerve a rebuke. But 
he defires to be anſwerable no farther than he is guilty; 
and that his faults may not be multiplied by the igno- 
rant, the unnatural and uncharitable applications of 
thoſe, who have neither candor to ſuppoie good mean- 
Tngs, nor palate todiitinguiſh true ones. After which, 
he will forfeit his life, if any one opinion can be fairly 
_ deduced from that book, which is coutrary to religion 
or morality. 
Why ſhould any clergyman of cur church be angry 
to 
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LI: 


do ſee the folliesof Fanaticifin and Superſtition expoſed, 


thouch in the moſt ridiculous manner? ſince that 15 per- 


haps the moſt probable way to cure them, or at leaſt to 


hinder them from farther ſpreading. Beſides, though 
it was not intended for their peruſal, it rallies nothing 
but what they preach againſt. It contains nothing to 

them by the lealt ſcurrility upon their 
or their functions. It celebrates the church of England 


 asthe molt perfeR of all others in dĩſcipline and doctrine; 


it advances no opinion they reject, nor condemns any 
they receive. If the clergy's reſentments lay upon their 

hands, in my humble opinion, they might have found 
more proper objects to employ them on. Nondum tibi 
defuit hoftis ; I mean thoſe heavy, illiterate ſcribblers, 
proſtitute in their reputations, vitious in their lives, and 


| ruined in their fortunes; who, to the ſhame of good 


ſence as well as piety, are greedily read, merely upon 


the ftrength of bold, falſe, impious aſſertions, mixed 


with unmannerly refle&ions upon the prieſthood, and 
openly intend2dagainſtallreligion; in ſhort, full of fuch 
principles as are kindly received, becau'c they are le- 
velled to remove thoſe terrrors, that religion tells men 


vuill be the conſequence of immoral lives. Nothing like 


which is to be met with in this difcour'c, though fome 
of them are pleaſed to freely to cenſure it. And I wiſh 


there were noother inſtance of what I have too frequent- 


ly obſerved, that many of that Reverend body are nor 
always very nice ia diſtinguiſhing between their ene- 
mies and their friends. | 

Had the author's intentions met with a more candid 
interpretation from ſome, whom out of reſpect he for- 
bears to name, he might have been to an 
examination of books written by ſome of thole authors 
above deſcribed ; whoſe errors, ignorance, dulneſs, and 
villainy, he thinks he could have detected and expoſed 


in ſuch a manner, that the perſons who are moſt con- 
ceived to be infected by them, would foon lay them a-. 


hide, and be athamed. But he has now given over thoſe 

thoughts; ſince the weightiet men * in the weightieſt 

Kations, are pleaſed to think it a more dangerous point, 

"WH to 

* Alluzing to Dr. Sharp the Archbiſhop of Tork's repreſentatioa 
of the author. Houicſagorth, ? 3 5 | 
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+ | 
to laugh at thoſe corruptions in religion which t 

— --l mutt diſapprove, than to endeavour — 
up thoſe very foundations wherein all Chriſtians have 


"CHe thinks it no fair proceeding, that any 22 
| ſhould offer determinately to fix a name upon the au- 
thor of this diſcourſe, who hath all along concealed 
himſelf from moſt of his nearett friends: yet ſeveral 
have gone a farther ſtep, and pronounced another book * 
to have been the — of the ſame hand with this; 
which the author directly aſſirms to be a thorough miſ- 
take, he having yet never ſo much as read that diſ- 
courſe: A plain inſtance how little truth there often 
is in gereral ſurmiſes, or in conjectures drawn from a 
ſimilitude of ſtyle, or way of thinkirg. 

HFad the author written a book to cr poſe the abuſes 
in law, or in phyſic, he believes the learned proſeſſor; 
in either faculty would have been fo far from reſenting 
it, as to have given him thanks fer his pains ; eſpecially 


If he had made an honcurable reſerva tion for the true 
practice of either ſcience. But religion, they tell us, 


ſurely the corruptions in it may, for we are taught by 
the triteſt maxim in the world, that religion being the 
beſt of thinge, its corruptions are likely to be the worlt. 

1 here is one thing which the judicious reader cannct 
but have obſerved, that ſome of thoſe paſſages in this 
diſcourſe which appear moſt liable to objection are what 
they call parodies, where the author perſonates the ſtyle 


and manner of other writers, whom he has a mind t9 
expoſe. I thall produce cne inſtance; it is in ſect. 1. 


parag. 3. from the end, p. 47. Dryden, L'Eſtrange, 
and fome others I ſhall not name, are here levelled at; 


who, having ſpent their lives in faction, and a poſtaties, 


and all manner of vice, pretended to be ſufterers for 
loyalty and religion. So Dryden tells us, in one of his 
prefaces, of his merits and ſufferings ; thanks God, 
that he poſleſſes his foul in patience; in other places he 
talks at the ſame rate; and L'Eftrange often uſes the 
like tiyle ; and I believe the reader may find more per- 


ſons to give that paitage an applicatiep. But this ts. 


enough 
77 - 3 
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deed the conceit was half ſpoiled by c 
bers; that of four being much more 


very weak and infi 
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to dire& thoſe who may have overlooked the 


author's intention. f 

There are three or four other paſſages, which preju- 
diced or ignorant readers have drawn by great force to 
hint at ill meanings ; as if they glanced at ſome tenets 
in religion. In anſwer to all which, the author ſo- 
lemnly proteſts he is entirely innocent; and never had 
it once in his thoughts, that any thing he ſaĩd would in 
the leaſt be capable of ſuch interpretations; which he 


uill engage to deduce full as fairly from the moſt inno- 


cent book in the world. And it will be obvious to every 


reader, that this was not any part of his ſcheme or de- 
ſign; the abuſes he notes, being ſuch as all church-of- 


England men agree in: nor was it proper for his ſubject 
to meddle with other points, than ſuch as have been 
perpetually controverted fince the reformation. 


Io inflance only in that paſſage about the three 


wooden machines mentioned in the introduction: In the 
original manuſcript there was a deſeription of a fourth, 
which thoſe, who had the papers in their power, blotted 


out, as having ſomething in it of ſatire, that, I ſuppoſe, 
they thought was too particular ; and therefore they 


were forced to change it to the number three ; from 
whence ſome have endeavoured to ſqueeze out a dan- 
2 meaning, that was never thou 


gat on. And in- 
nging the num- 
Sbakiſtic, and 
therefore better expo'ing the pretended virtue of num- 
bers; a ſaperſtition there intended to be ridiculed. 
Another thing to be obſerved, is, that there general- 


Iv runs an irony through the thread of the whole book ; 


hich ta2 men of taſte will obſerve and diſtinguiſh, and 
v.-hich will render ſome objections, that have been made, 
onificant. | | 

This apology being chiefly intended for the ſatisfac- 
tion of future readers, it may be thought unneceffary to 
take any notice of ſach treatiſes as have been written a- 
gainſt the enſuing diſcourſe ; which are already ſunk: 
into wale-peper and oblivion, after the uſual fate of 
common anſwerers to books which are allowed to have 
any merit. They are indeed like annuals, that grow 


about a young tree, and ſeem to vie with it for a fum- 


mer; 
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mer; but fall anddie with the leaves in autumn, and are 
never heard of any more. When Dr. Echard writ his 
book about the contempt of theclergy, numbers of thoſe 
anſwerers immediately ſtarted up, whoſe memory if he 
had not kept alive by his replies, it would now be ut- 
terly unknown, that he were ever anſwered at all. 


There is indeed an exception, when any great genius 


thinks it worth his while to expoſe a fuolith piece. So we 
ſcill read Marvel's anfwer to Parker with pleaſure, 
though the book it anſwers be ſunk long ago; fo the 


_ Farlof Orrery's remarks will be read ——— when 


the diſſertation he expoſes will neither be ht nor 
found . But theſe arenoenterpriſes for common hands, 
nor to be hoped for above once or twice in an age. 
Men weuld be more cautious of loſing their time in 
ſuch an undertaking, if they did but conſider, that to 
anſwer a bock efſectually, requires more pains and ſkill, 
more wit, learning and judgment, than were employed 
in the writing it. And the author aſſures thoſe gentle- 
men, who have given themſelves that trouble with 1 


that his diſcour'e is the product of the ſtudy, the obſer- 


vation, and the invention of ſeveral years; that he oft- 
en blotted out much more than he left; and, if his pa- 


pers had not been a long time out of his poſſeſſion, 
they muſt have ſtill undergone more ſevere corrections. 
And do they think fack a beikdiag is to be battered 
with dirt-pellets, however invenomed the mouths may 


be that diſcharge them ? He hath ſeen the uctions 


but of two anſwerers; one of which at firſt appear- 
ed as from an unknown hand, but ſince avowed by a 
rerſon t, who upon fome occaſions hath difcovercd no 


| vein of humour. It is a pity any occaſion ſhould 


put 


„Parker, afterwards Biſhop of Oxford, wrote many treatiſes a- 
Lainſt the difſeaters, with inſolence and contempt, ſays Burnet, that 
enraged them beyond meaſure; for which he was chaſtiſed by An- 


drew Rlarvel, uncer-fecretary to Miltcn, in a little book called, The 


E:hearſal tranſproſed. Haro. 

+ Eoyle's remarks upon Bentley's diſſertation on the epiſtles of 
Plzaltaris. Hake). | 

t Suppoſed to be Dr. Will am King, the civilian, author of an ac- 
caunt of Deninark, a diſſertation on ſamplars and other pieces or 
burleſque on the Royal Society, and the art of cookery in imitation 
of Horace's art of poetry, &, Herpkeſ, | 


Friss. 2 


in nature, to turn into ridicule, by a 
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But 


iage in this; he writ agaĩnſt the conviction of his 
talent, and entered upon one of the wrongelt attempts 

1 s labour, a 
work, whi-h had coft ſo much time, and met with ſo 
much ſucceſs in ridiculing others. The manner, how 
he handled his ſubject, I have now forgot; having juſt 


| looked it over, when it firſt came out, as others did, 


merely for the ſake of the title. A 
The other anſwer is from a perſon of a graver cha- 
raſter, and is made up of half invective, and half anno- 
tation ; in the latter of which he hath generally ſuc- 
ceeded well enough. And the project at time was 
not amiſs to draw in readers to his pamphlet; ſeveral hav- 
ing appeared deſirous, that there mighi be ſome expli- 
cation of the more diicait pong. Neicher can he 
altogether blamed for offering at the inveAive part; 
becauſe it 1s on all — that 2 
given him ſufficient ion. The grbat dbjection 
is againſt his manner of treating it, very unſũĩtable to 
one of his function. It was determined by a fair majo-. 


_ rity, that this anſwer had, in a way not to be pardon- 


ed, drawn his penagainlt a certain great man then alive, 


and univerſally reverenced for every good quality that 


could poſſibly enter into the compolition of the moſt ac- 
compliſhed perſon. It was obſerved, how he was pleaſ- 
ed, and affected to have that noble writer called his 
adverſary ; and it was 7 of ſatire well directed; 
for I have been told, Sir William Temple was fufficient- 
lx mortifed at the term. All the men of wit and po- 
liteneſs were immediately up in arms through indigna- 


This we cannot recover at preſent, it being ſo abſolutely forgot - 
ten, the oldeft bookſellers in trade remember nothing of it. Hazwkeſ. 

F Wotton's defence of his reflections upon ancient and modern 
learning. From the annotations are ſelected the notes ſigned, W. 
Wotton, Thus Watton appears buſied to illuſtrate a work, which he 
Jaboured to condemn, and adds force to a ſatire pointed againſt him- 
lelf : as captives were bound to the chariot-wheel of the victor, and 
compelled to increaſe the pomp of his triumph, whom they had in 
ain attempted to defeat. Haruteſ. 
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tion, which prevailed over their contempt, by the con- 
_ ſequences they ded from ſuch an example ; and 
_ It grew Porſenna's caſe; idem trecenti juravimus. In 
ſhort, things were ripe for a general inſurrection, till 
my Lord had a little laid the ſpirit, and ſettled 
the ferment. But his Lordſhip being principally en- 
gaged with another antagoniſt *, it was thought ne- 
MN this 
ſhould receive a reprimand, w partly oc- 
that diſcourſe of the battle of the books; and 
the author was farther at the pains to inſert one or two 
_ remarks on him in the body ot the book. | | 
= This anſwerer has been pleaſed to find fault with about 
a dozen paſſages, which the author will not be at the 
trouble of defending, farther, than by aſſuring the 


_ op 


| that of any r2ader of taſte and candor. He allows two 
ve chree r Dokl, there produced, to have been deliver- 
3 ed unwerily ; for which he deſires to the excuſe 
offered already, of his youth, and fran of ſpeech, 
I and his papers being out of his power at the time they 
JI were publiſhed. | k 
| Zut this anſwerer inſiſts, and ſays, what he chiefly dif- 
likes, is the d %. What that was, I have 
| told ; and I believe there is not a perſon in England 
who can underſtand that bock, that ever imagined it 
to have been any thing elſe, but to expcſe the abuſes. 
and corruptions in learning and religion. Ye 
But it would be good to know what deſign this re- : 
ſlecter was ſerving, when he concludes his pamphlet | 
with a caution to the reader, to beware of thinking the 
author's wit was entirely his own. Surely this — 2 
had tome allay of perſonal animoſity, at leaſt mixed 
with the %u of ſerving the public by fo uſeful a diſ- 
covery ; and it indeed touches the author in a tender 
oint ; who inſiſts upon it, that, through the whole 
= he has not borrowed one fingle hint from any 
writer in the world; and he thought, of all — 
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three names the author is content to give it up, and de- 
) gires his readers will ſubtrat as mach as they placed up- 
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that would never have been one. He conceived, it was 


never diſputed to be an original, whatever faults it 
de have, However, this anſwerer produces three in- 
ſtances, to prove this author”s wit is not his cdu in many 


places. The firſt ie, that the names of Peter, Martin and 


lack, are borrowed from a letter of the late Duke of 
ackingham *. Whatever wit 1s contained in thoſe 


on that account; at the ſame time proteſting folemnly, 
that he never once heard of that letter, except in this 

age of the anſwerer : fo that the names were not 
— as he atirms, though they ſhould happen to 
be the ſame ; which however 13 odd enough, and what 
he hardly believes; that of jack being not quite ſo 
obvious as the other two. The ſecond inſtance to hee 


the author's <vit is not his own, 15 Peter's banter (as he 


calls it in his Alſatia phraſe) upon tranſubſtantiation, 
Which is taken from the ſame Duke's conference with 


an Iriſh prieſt, where a cork is turned into a hoe. 
This the author confeſſes to have ſeen about ten years 
after his book as written, and a year or two aſter it was 
publiſhed. Nay, the anſwerer overthrows this himfelf; 
for he allows the tale was written in 1697; and I think, 
that pamphlet was not printed in many years after, It 
was neceilary, that corruption ſhould have ſome al- 
legory as weil as the reſt; and the author invented 
ine propereſt he could, without inquiring what other 
penple had written; and the commoneit reader will 
knd, there is not the leaſt reſemblante between the two 


_ kortes, The third inflance is in thiele words: I Bae 


lech afured, that the battle in St. famès's library is, mu- 


tatis mutandis, taken cut of « Freach l ooh, iniftted, Com- 


bat des livres, I I miſremember net. lu which paſſage 


there are two clauſes obſervable : 1 Lave been afared ; 
ard, If 1 mifremember ant. Idefice fur to know, whe- 
racr, if that conjecture proves an utter falichgod, thoſe 
ce. Clauſes will be a ſutacicat excuſe for this worthy 
eie. The matter is a trifle: but would he veature 
© pronounce at this late vpon one of greater mo- 
ment ? I now nothing more chatemptible ia a ter, 

1 than 


» Villers. 
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than the character of a plagiary ; which he here fixes 
at a venture; and this not for a paſſage, but a whole dif. 
courſe, taken out from another book, only mutatis mu. 
tandis. The author is as much in the about this, 
as the anſwerer ; and will imitate him by an affirmation 
e 
flection, he is a , imitating pedant, the an- 
ſwerer is a — 4 — — He takes 
his „from never having ſeen ſuch treatiſe 
in his life, nor heard of it before; and he is ſure it is 
impoſſible for two writers of different times and coun- 
tries, to agree in their thoughts after ſuch a manner, 
that two continued diſcourſes hall be the fame, only 
mutatis mutandis. Neither will he inſiſt upon the miſtake 
in the title. But let the anſwerer and his friend pro- 
duce any book they pleaſe, he defies them to ſhew one 
ſingle particular, where the judicious reader will aſſirm 
he es been obliged for the ſmalleſt hint; giving only 
allowance for the accidental encountering of a tingle 
thought, which he knows may n 
though ſe, nor 


he has never yet found it in that 
has heard it objected by any body elſe. ED 
So that if ever any defign was unfortunately executed, 
it muſt be that of this anſwerer ; who when he would 
have it obſerved, that the author's wit is none of his own, 
is able to produce but three inſtances, two of them mere 
trifles, and all three manifeſtly falſe. If rhis be the 
way theſe gentlemen deal with the world in thoſe criti- 
ciſms, where we have not leiſure to defeat them, their 
readers had need be cautious, how they rely upon their 
credit; and whether this proceeding can be reconciled 
to hamanity or truth, let thoſe, who think it worth their 
while, determine. 5 ; 
Itisagreed, this anſwerer would have ſucceeded much 
better, it he had ſtuck wholly to his buſineſs, as a com- 
mentator upon the Tale of a tub, wherein it cannot be 
denied, that he hath been of ſome ſervice to the public, 
and hath given very fair conjectures towards clearing 
up ſome difficult paſſages. But it is the frequent error 
ot thoſe men, (otherwiſe very commendable for their 
Libours,) to make excurfions beyond their talent and 
their ofiice, by pretending to point out the 2 — 
an 
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never deſerved it. A man, who receives a buffet in the 
dark, may be allowed to be vexed ; but it is an odd 
| kind of revenge, to go to cuffs in broad day with the 
fit he meets, and lay the lait aight's injury at his door. 
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and the faults; which is no part of their trade, which 
they always fail in, which the world never expefted 
from them, nor give them any thanks for endeavouring 
at. The par: of Minellius, or Farnaby *, would have 
fallen in with his genius, and might have been ſervice- 
able to many readers, who cannot eater into the ab- 
ſtruſer parts of that diſcourſe. But apt ephippia bes 
piger x | he dull, unwieldly, ill. ſhaped ox would needs 
ton the furniture of a horſe, not conſidering he was 
to labour, to plough the ground for the fake of ſu- 
perior beings ; and that he has neither the ſhape, met- 


tle, nor ſpeed of that noble animal he would affect to 


It is another of this anſwererꝰs fair dealing, to 
give us hints that the author 1s dead, 4 
the ſuſpicion upon ſome-body, I know not „ in 
country. To which cen only be returned, that he is 
abſolutely miſtaken in ail his conjectures; and ſurely 


conjectures are, at beſt, too light a pretence to allow a 
man to aſſign a name in public. He condemns a book, 


and conſequently the author, of whom he is utterly ig- 
norant ; yet at the ſame time fixes, in print, what he 
thinks a diſadvantageous character upon thoſe who 


And thus much for this di/creet, caudid, pious, and inge- 
ious anſwerer. a = 

How the authcr came to be without his papers, is a 
ſtory not proper to be told, and of very little uſe, be- 
ing a private fact, of which the reader would believe as 
little, or as much, as he thought good. He had how- 
ever a blotted copy by him, which he intended to have 
written over with many alterations ; and this the pub- 
liſhers were well aware of, kaving put it into the boak.. 
ſeller's preface, that they apprehended a ſurreptiticus copy, 


_ avbich auas to be altered, &c. This, though not regarded 


by readers, was a real truth; only the ſurreptitious copy 
was 


* Low commentators who wrote notes upoi ue authorrs of : 
Ae ule of tchooiboys, d Ha. om | 
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was rather that which was printed ; and they made all 
the haſte they could ; which indeed was needleſs, the 


— th book and why ſome of them 
knows not. Had the publication been 


oe} e 
of paſſages againſt which nothing hath been ever ob- 
He would likewiſe have altered a few of thoſe 
that ſeem with any reaſon to be exc inſt ; but, 
to deal freely, the greateſt number he ſhoul hare left 
untouched, as never ſuſpecting it poſſible any wrong 
interpretations could be made of them. 

The author obſerves, at the end of the book there is 
a diſcourſe, called, 4 fragment ; which he more won- 
dered to ſee in print, than all the reft : having been a 


moſt imperſect ketch, with the addition of a few looſe 


hints, which he once lent a gentleman, who had de- 
a diſcourſe on ſomewhat the ſame ſubject. He 


3X never thou ht of 1 it afterwards ; and it was a ſufficient 


He to ſee it pieced up together, wholly out of the me- 
thod and ſcheme he had intended; for it was the ground- 


work of a much lar er diſcourſe, and he was ſorry to 


| obſerve the materials fo fooliſhly employed. 

There is one farther objection made by thoſe who 
Have anſwered this book, as well as by fome others, That 
Peter is frequently made to repeat caths and curſes. 
Every reader obſerves, it was neceſſary to l now that Pe- 
rer 40 ſwear and curſe. The oaths are not printed out, 


but only ſuppoſed; and the idea of an oath is not im- 


moral, like the idea of a profane or immodeſt ſpeech. 

A man may laugh at the Popiſh folly of curſing people 
70 hell, and imagine them ſwearing, without any crime; 
bethked words, or dangerous opinions, though printed 
hy halves, fill the reader's mind with ill ideas: and of 
theſe the author cannot be accuſed. For the judicious 


reader will find, that the ſevereſt ſtrokes of ſatire, in his 
book, are levelled azainſt the modern cuſtom of em- 


ploying wit upon thoſ: topics ; of which there 1s a re- 
markable inſtance in ſect. 7. parag. 7. as well as in fe- 


veral 
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2. 
copy there were not ſo many 
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it to Sir Iſaac Newton's mathematics. But if this 
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ready alledged. Some overtures have been made, by a 


third hand, to the bookſeller, for the author's altering 
thoſe paſſages which he thought might require it. But 
it ſeems the bookſeller Ar 1 

being apprehenſive it might ſpoil the the book 
The rather cannet conclude this apology, without 
making this one reflection, "that as wit is the nobleſt 
and moſt uſeful gift of haman nature, ſo humour is the 
moſt agreeable; and where iheſe two enter far into the 


_ compolition of any work, they will render it always ac- 


to the world. Now the greater part of thoſe, 
who have no ſhare or taſte of either, but by their pride, 

try, and ill manners, lay themſelves bare to the 
aſhes of both, think the blow is weak, becauſe are 
inſenfible ; and where wit hath any mixture of raillery, 
it is but calling it banter, and the work is done. This 
ite word of theirs was firſt borrowed from the bul- 
ies in White-Friers, then fell among the footmen, and 
at laſt retired to the pedants ; by whom 1t is applied as 
properly to the uctions of wit, as if I ſhould 


--ring, as they call it, be fo deſpiſable a thing, whence 
comes it to paſs they have ſuch a perpetual itch towards 
it themſelves? Jo inſtance only in the anſwerer al- 
ready mentioned: It 1s grievous to fee him, in ſome of 
ins writings, at every turn goiag out of his way tobe 
wagpiſh, to tell us of a cov that pricked up ker tail; and 
in his anſwer to this diſcourſe, he ſays, I is all a farce 
and a ladle; with other paſſages equally ſhining. One 
may ſay of theſe izpedimenta lilerarum, that wit owes them 
a ſhanie ; and they cannot take wiſer counſel, than to 
keep out of harm's way, or at leaſt not to come till they 
are lure they are called. © | | FT 
To conclude : With thoſe allowances above required 
this book ſhould be read; after which, the author con- 


ceives, feu things will remain, which may not be ex- 


cuſed in a young writer. He wrote only to the men 


of wit and taſte ; and he thinks he is not miſtaken in 


his accounts, when he favs, they have been all of his 
fide, enough to give him the vanity of tclling his name; 
___ wherein 
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wherein the world, with all its wiſe conjectures, i yet 
very much in the dark : which circumſtance is nM 7 
agreeable amuſement either to the public or himſelf. 

The author is informed, that the bookſeller has pre- 
vailed on ſeveral gentlemen to write ſome cxpl:na:ory 
notes; for the goucnefs of which he is not to anſwer, 
having never ſeen any of them, nor intending it till 
they appear in priat ; when it is not unlikely he may 
have the pleaſure to find twenty meanings, which never 
entered into his immagination. 


„ 19 9 ohh 1 

INCE the writing of this, which was about a year 
ago, a proſtitute ller bath publiſhed a fooliſh 
paper, under the name of Notes an the Tale of a Tub, 
with ſome account of the author ; and with an inſolence, 
which I ſuppoſe is puniſhable by law, hath preſumed to 
certain names. It will be enough for the author 
to aſſure the world, that the writer of that paper is ut- 
terly wrong in all his :>njetures upon that affair. The 
author far aſſerts, that the whole work is entirely 
of one hand; which every reader of judgment will eaſily 
diſcover : the gentleman who gave the copy to the 
bookſeller, being a friend of the author, and uſing no 
other liberties, beũdes that of expunging certain paſſa- 
ges, where now the chaſms appear under the name of 


defiderata. But if any perſon will prove his claim to 
three lines in the whole book, let him ſtep forth, and 
tell his name and titles ; upon which the bookſeller 
ſhall have orders to pref. x them to the next edition, and 
the claimanc thall from henceforward be acknowledged 
the undiſputed author. cle 85 
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written bythe fame aut hor, moſt of them mention- 
Treatiſes 


ed in the following 


, nobich wall will be ſpeedily 
a 


| A panegyrical effay upon the number Trrze. 
A diſſertation upon the principal produRtions of 


Grub: ſtreet. 


Lectures upon a diſſection of human nature. 
A panegyric upon the world. 


An analytical diſcourſe zeal, 
— — agen ae 


"Acne 


| \ modet defence of the proceedings ofthe nis 
ages. 


A deſcription of the kingdom of abſurditic:. 


A voyage into England erſon of quality in 
Terra auſtraiis incognita, 2 the original. 


A ritical eſſay upon the art of canting, philoſophi- 
cally, and muſically confidered, 


To 


( 16 ) 


To the Right Honourable 
JOHN LORD SOMMERS. 
My Lox vp, 


LTHOUGH the author has written a large dedi. 
cation, yet that being a dreſſed to a prince, whom 
I am never likely to have the honour of being known to; 

2 
garded, or thought on by any of our preſent writers; 
and being wholly free from that ſlavery which book- 


ſellers vſually he under to the caprices of authors; I 


think it a wiſe piece of preſumption, to inſcribe theſe 


papers to your Lordſhip, and to implore your Lord- 


_ ſhip's protection of them. God and your Lordſhip 
know their faults, and their merits : for as to my own 
particular, I am altogether a firanger to the matter 
and though every body elſe ihould be equally ignorant, 
I do not fear the fale of the book, at all the worſe, up- 
on that ſcore. Your Lord{tip's name on the front in 

ital letters, will at any time get off one edition: nei- 


ther would I deſire any other help to grow an alderman, 
than a patent for the tole privilege of dedicating to 


your Lordfhip. 3 


I ſhould now, in right of a dedicator, give your 


_ Lordſhip a liſt of vour own virtues, and at the ſame time 
be very unwilling tc offence. your modeſcy ; but, chief. 


Iy, I hould celebrate your i:berality towards men of 
great parts and fmall fortunes, aud give you broad hints, 


that I mean myſelf. And 1 was juit going on, in the 
_ uſual method, to pcruſe a hundred or two of dedicati- 


ons, and tranſcribe an abſtract, to be applied to your 


Lordſhip; but I was diverted by a certain accident. 


For, upon the covers of theſe papers, 1 caſually aber: - 


ed, written in large letters, the two following words, 
DETUR DIGINi>>IMO ; which, for aught J knew, 


might contain ſome imporiaut meaning. But it un- 


luckily fell out, that none of the authors 1 employ un- 


derſtood Latin; (though I have thera oftcn in pay, to 


tranſlate out of that language.) I was therefore com- 


pelled to have recourſe to the curate of our perith, who 


Pralimed 
— 


perſon, beſides, as far as I can obſerve, not at all re- 
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TFF 


„ 
a 
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in an ally hard by, ſhewed him the tranſlation 


1 — Dedication. 
it thus, Let it be to the worthieft. 

his comment was, that . 
ſhould be dedicated to the ſublimeſt genius of the age, 
for wit, learning, judgment, eloquence, and wiſdom. 
[cated ae a poer's chamber (who works for my ſhop) 


* 


deſired his opinion, who it was that the author could 
mean. CE RT 


he 
ng nb 


ee a ice Bd, ma, have an un- 
doubted title to the firſt. 


This infallibly convinced me, that your Lordſhip 


was the perſon intended by the author. But, being 


very unacquaĩnted in the ſtyle and form of dedications, 


I employed thoſe wits aforeſaid, to furniſh me with 


hints and materials towards a panegyric upon your 


Lordſhip's virtues. 
In twao days they brought me ten ſheets of paper, fill- 
ed up on every fide. I hey ſwore to me, that they had 


ranſacked whatever could be found in the characters of 


Socrates, Ariſtides, E paminondas, Cato, Tully, Atti- 


cus, and other hard names, which I cannot now recol- 


let. However, I have reaſon to believe, they im 


upon my ignorance ; becauſe, when I came to over 
their collections, there was not a ſyllable there, but 


what I and every body elſe knew as well as themſelves. 
Therefore grievouſly ſuſpect a cheat; and that theſe au- 
thors of mine ſtole and tranſcribed every word from the 


unixerſal report of mankind. 6 
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ſelf, as fifty ſhillings out of pocket to no manner of 


rials ſerve for another dedication, (as my betters have 
done,) it would help to make up my loſs : but I have 
made ſeveral perſons dip here and there in thoſe papers ; 
and before they read three lines, they have all aſſured 
— 1 — y cannot poſſibly be applied to any 
beſides your p- | 
! indeed, to have heard of your Lordſhip's 
bravery at the head of an army ; of your | 
courage, in mounting a breach, or ſcaling a wall; or 
to have had your pedigree traced in a lineal deſcent from 
2 Auſtria; or of your wonderful talent at 
dancing; or your profound knowledge in 
algebra, — 2 and the oriental es. But 
to ply the world with an old beaten ſtory of your wit, 
— oquence, and learning, and wiſdom, and juſtice, 
and politeneſs, and candor, and eveneſs of temper in 
all ſcenes of life ; of that great diſcernment in diſco- 
vering and readineſs in favouring deſerving men ; with 
forty other common topics; I confefs, I have neither 
_ conſcience, nor countenance to do it: becauſe there is 
no virtue, either of a publick or a private life, which 
ſome circumftances of your own have not often pro- 
duced upon the ſtage of the world ; and thoſe few, 
which, for want of occaſions to exert them, might 
otherwiſe have paſſed unſeen or unobſerved by your 
friends, your enemies have at length brought to light. 
It 1s true, I ſhould be very loth, the bright example of 
your Lordſhip's virtues ſhould be loſt to after ages, 
both for their ſake and your own ; but chiefly becauſe 
they will be fo very neceſſary to adorn the hiſtory of a 
late reign : and that is another reaſon why I would 
ſorbear to make a recital of them here; becauſe I have 
| been told by wiſe men, that, — WELD 


In 1701, Lord Sommers was impeached by the Commons, who, 
either finding their preofs defective, or for other reaſons, celayed 
coming to a trial; and the Lords thereupon proceeded to the trial 
without them, and acquitted him. Hawke. | 

f K.Wilkam's ; whoſe memory he defended inthe houſe of Lords 
againſt ſome invidious reflections of the Earl of Nottingham. Hawke!/. 


8, 
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| ei, 19 pardon this ; eſpecially when it is offer- 


of Eveſham in April 1697. Hewke/. 
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tience. I can 
gy, Gas 


ed by one, who is, with all reſpect and veneration, 
My Lon D, 
Your Lordſhip's moi obedient, 


The Bookſeller, 


, = Sommers was Attorney-General ; then made Lord 
Keeper of the Seals in 1692, and Lord High Chancellor and Baron 
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tion. 


the copy is Ioſt, having lent it to a 


ther the work received his laſt hand, or whether he in- 
tended to fill up the defective places, is like to remain 

a ſecret. | 

If I ſhould go about to tell the reader, by what acci- 
dent became maſter of theſe papers, it would, in this 

unbelieving age, paſs for little more than the cant or 


jargon of the trade. I therefore gladly ſpare both him 
and myſelf ſo un a trouble. There yet remains 
a difficult queſtion, Why I publiſhed them no ſooner ? 


F forbore upon two accounts: firſt, becauſe I thought I 
| had better work upon my hands; and, fecondly, be- 


cauſe I was not without ſome hope of hearing from the 


author and receiving his directions. But I have been 


lately alarmed with intelligence of a ſurreptitious co- 


py f which a certain great wit had new poliſhed and re- 
fined ; or as our preſent writers expreſs themſelves, fi- 
ted to the humour of the age; as they have already done 
with great felicity, to Don Quixote, Boccalini, La 


Er:yere, and other authors. However, I thought it 
fairer dealing to offer the whole work in its naturals. 


If any gentleman will pleaſe to furniſh me with a key, 
in order to explain the more difficult parts, I ſhall very 
gratefully acknowledgethe favour, and print ĩt by ĩtſelſ 


The 


* The Tale of a Tub was firſt pub liſhed in 1704. Haw). 
Fee the Apology, p. 11. 


and being never in poſſeſſion of it after : ſo that whe- 
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The ETIS TIE DE DISeA TOR. 


To his Royal Higkneß 
PRINCE POSTERIT Y. 


nn. | 
HERE t your Highneſs with the fruits of a very 
| few leifure-hours, ſtolen from the ſhort intervalsof a 
world of Buſineſs, and of an employment quite alien 
from ſuch amuſements as this; the poor production of 
that refuſe of time which has lain heavy upon my hands, 


during a long prorogation of parliament, a great 


of foreign news, and a tedious fit of rainy weather. 
For which, and other reaſons, it cannot chufe ex- 
tremely to deſerve ſuch a patronage as that of your High- 
neſs, whoſe numberleſs virtues, in fo few years, make 


the world look upon you as the future example to all 


princes. For although your highnels is hardly got clear 
of infancy, yet has the univertal learned world already 


reſolved upon appealing to your future dictates with the 


loweſt and moſt reſigned ſubmiſſion; fate having de- 
creed you ſole arbiter of the productions of human wit, 
in this polite and moſt accompliſhed age. Methinks, 
the number of appellants were enough to ſhock and 
ſtartle any judge of a genius leis unlimited than yours. 
But, in order to prevent ſuch glorious trials, the perſon, 
it ſeems, to whoſe care the education of your Highneſs 
is committed, has reſolved (I am told) to keep you in 
almolt an univerfal ignorance of our ſtudies, which it 
is your inherent birthright to inſpet., 


The citation out of Irenæus in the title · page, which ſeems tu be 

all gib bei, is a form of initiation uled anciently by tue Marcoſian 
heretics. V. Wotton. 
It is the uſual ſtyle of decried writers, to appeal to P:ferity 3 who 
is here repreſenteu as a prince in his nonage, and Time as his gover- 
nor; an the author begins in a way very frequent with him, by 
per ionating other writers, who lmetiunes offer tuch reaſons and ex- 
cuſes for publiſhing their works, as they ought chicfly to conceal, 
and be aſnamed of, | 
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It is amazing to me, that this perſon ſhould have af. | 


ſurance, in the iace of the ſun, to go about perſuading 
your Highn-t:, hat our age 8 — — 
and has had; produced one writer upon any ſubject. 
I know very wel, that when your 2 
to riper years, and have gone through the learning of 
antiquity, you will be too curious to neglect inquiring 
into the authors of the very age before you. And to 
think that this inſolent, in the account he is prepari 
for your view, deſigns to reduce them to a number 
inſignificant as ] am aſhamed to mention; it moves my 
zeal and my ſpleen for the honour and intereſt of our 
vaſt flouriſhing body, as well as of myſelf, for whom I 
continues a iar malice 


It is not unlikely, that when your Highneſs will one 


day peruſe what | am now writing, you may be ready 


to > with your governor upon the credit of 
what I here affirm, and command kim to ſhew you ſome 
_ of our productions. To which he will aniwer, (for [ 


all eternity. Therefore the fault is in him, who tied 


weights ſo heavy to their heels, as to depreſs them to 
the centre. Is their very eſſence deſtroyed ? who has 


verfal ruin ;5 I beſeech you to obſerve that large and ter- 
rible ſcythe, which your governor affects to bear conti- 
nually about him. Be pleaſed to remark the length 


and ſtrength, the ſharpneſs and hardnets of his nails and 


teeth ; conſider his bane ful, abominable breath, enemy 
to life and matter, infectious and corrupting ; and then 


refle&, whether it be poſſible for any mortal ink and 


paper of this generation to make a fuitable . 
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Oh! chat your would one day reſolve to 


Highneſs 
drm this ufurping maitre du palais * of his furious 


and bring your empire hors de page f. 
were endl-!s to reco nt the ſeweral methods of ty- 


ranny and deſtruction which your governor is pleaſed to 
practiſe on this eccafon. His inveterate malice is 


ſuch to the writings of our age, that of ſeveral thou- 


ſands produced y early from this renowned city, before 
note nan of the ſun there is not one to be 
heard of : Unhappy infants, many of them 
deſtroyed, before they have fo much as learned their 
mother tongue to beg for pity. Some he {tifles in their 
cradles ; others he frights into conrulions, whereof 
they ſuddenly die : fome he fiays alive, others he tears 
limb from limb: great numbers are offared to Moloch; 
and the reſt, tainted by bis breath, die of a l-ngviſhing 
But the concern I have moi at beart, is for our cor- | 


| poration of poets; from whom] am preparing a peti- 


tion to your highneſs, to be ſubſcribed with the names 
of one hundred and thirty fix of the ſirſt rate; but whoſe 


immortal productions are never likely to reach your 
eyes, though each of them is now humble and an ear- 


neit appellant for the laurel, and has large comely vo- 
lumes ready to ſhew for a ſupport to his pretenſions. 
The never- dying works of theſe illuſlrious perſons, your 


governor, Sir, has devoted to unavoidable death; and 
your Highnels i is to be made believe, that our age has 


never arrived at the honour to produce one ſingle poet. 
We contets Immortality to be a great and ——_ 

: but in vain we offer up to her our devotions 

and our ſacrifices, if * hneſs's governor, who has 
uſurped the priefthood, m „ by an unparalled ambi- 


tion and avarice, wholly intercept and devour them. 


To affirm that our age is altogether unlearned, and 
H writers = any kind, h 


” * ** had a race diene 
they call /es roys faineans, [from their doing nothing ,] who lived la- 
zily in their apartments, while the kingdom was nien by the 
mayor de Palas; till Charles Marte! the laſt mayor put his matter 
to death, and took the kingdom into his cwn hard, Hu keſ. 
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ht of this addreſs, I had 
tinkes to preſent your Highnef, 
ument for what I affirm. The 


an undiſputed 
; but, returning in a very few hours to take a 
review, they were all torn down, and freſh ones in their 


1 after them amcng readers and 


but L enquired in vain ; the meneria of 


1 
them was loft among men, their place was no more to 


found : and I was laughed to ſcorn for a clown and a 


t. without all tate and refinement, little verſed 


in the courſe of preſent affairs, and that knew no- 
thing of what had paſſed in the beit companies of court 
and town. So that I can only avow in general to your 
Highneſs, that we do abound in learning and wit; but 
to fix 
flender 


particulars, is a taſc too ſlippery for my 


the horizon, in the form of a bear, another in the zenith, 


with the head of an af5, a third to the weitward, with 


claws like a argen; and your Highnets ſhould in a 


few minutes kink fit to examine the truth; it is certain, 


they would all be changed in figure and poſition ; new 
ones would ariſe; and all we could agree upon, would 
be, that clouds there were, but that I was groſsly miſ- 
taken in the zeograp-y and topography of them. 

But your governor perhaps may ſtill inſiſt, and put the 


numbers of books? Can theſe aiio be whotly annihilate, 


and fo of a ſudden, as I pretend? W hat ſhall I fay in re- 


turn of fo inv idious an obiemion? It ill befits the diſ- 
tance between your Highneſs and me, to ſend you for 
ocular conviction to a jekes, or an oven; to the win- 
dos of a bawdy-hcuſe, or to a ſordid lantern. Books, 
like men, their authors, have no more than one way of 

coming 


freſh upon all gates and corners 


ilitics. If I ſhould venture in a windy day to 
_ affirm to your Highneſs, taat there is a large cloud near 


queſtion, What is then become of thoſc immente bales 
of paper, which muſt needs have been employed in ſuch 
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pies; and 
to make ſuch a ſecret of it. 


the name of Tom Durfey, a of a vaſt compre- 
4 univerſal genius, nc axons Kos 


ing. Therearealſoone Mr. Rymer, and one Mr. Dennis, 


moſt profound critics. There is a 


ſtyled Dr. 

of im 
true acceunt of a 
between him- 


more ſprightly turns. Farther, | avow to I 
hes we thee eyes 1 have Rebels Be hoot Wil- 
lam Wotton, B. D. who has written a good fizeable 
volume againſt a friendof your governor + (from whom, 
alas, he muſt therefore for little favour) in a 


— 227 ſtyle, adorned with the utmoſt po- 
| and civility : replete with diſcoveries, 2 


valuable for their novelty and uſe; and 


» Bentley, in his controverſy with Lord 
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have 
 cency which is required from a clergyman; yet, tt roughout the 
whole piece, there is a vein of ridicule and good humour, that laughs 
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| But to return 
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In this the taſk and mighty labour lies. 


affectation into the loweſt degree of contempt, and ex- 
character of Peter and Fack in fuch a manner; as never 
ill be forgiven, and never can be anſwered. Orrery. 
and view the cheerful ſkies ; 
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we excel all nations in our practice and ing of 
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3 or perhaps to amuſe 
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a matter of little moment 


his » whereof he is 
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nd his head full of maggots; 
writings are, to be turnt or worm eaten. 
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ing. was altogether neceſ- 
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qaaers have ſo dazzled their eyes, and filled their imagi- 
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hiſtory of Reynard the ur; I but neither lived to 

iſh. his eſſay, „ —— 
tempt ; which is very much to be lamented, becauſe the 
diſcovery he made, and communicated with his friends, 
is now univerſally received; nor do I think, any of the 
learned will diſpute that famous treatriſe to be a com- 
plete bod; of civil knowledge, and the revelation, or ra- 
ther the. apocalypſe of all ſtate arcana. But the 


have made is much greater, having already finiſhed my 


t The auther ſeems here to be mifloken ; fin 3 fr Senate 


edition of Reynard the fox above a hundred years old, which I take 


to be the original; for the reft, it has been theught by many people 
to contain ſome ſatirical deſign in it. _ 
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annotations upon ſeveral dozens ; from ſome of which I 
ſhall impart a few 
will be neceſſary to 

The firſt piece I 
whoſe 
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for a juſt defence of the modern 
againſt the 
ancients. 


ſubjeA, 


. 


unknown author hath 
a penetrating reader will 


abſtract 


* The chymiſts ſay of him in their books, that he prolonged his 


life to a thouſand years, and then died voluntarily. 
= gd 


$ The Camara is the deciſion, tation of 


the Jewiſh rabbies:: and the Miſuais properly the code or body ofthe | 


9 — law. Howhe. 


ump:ion, the pride, and 
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which I 

of court an 

peculiar to aur ſociety. 
I confeſs to have 
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SECT. 


1 The title-page in the origin was iv corn, that it was not poſſi» 
ble to recover ſev-ral titles, which the author here ſpeaks of. 


__ f See Virgil trauſlated, &c. Fa dadicated the different parts of | 


Virgil to different patrons, 


8 8413 582 


they all made it a matter ot covicience, and fert me 


ts of 


coats; wherein you muſi be very exatt, to avoid the 


BABE OSRPSBEGFEL ere 


SECT. A. 


NCE upon a time, there was a man who hed three 
O'S: one wife, and all at a birth; neuher 
could the Ai uf e which was the eldeſt. 
Their father died while they were young ; and upon his 
deathbed, calling the lads to him, ſpoke thus. 

, mea 


27 hag cenſured of ne good legacies ts beyueeth 


22 with much care as teil as 


— each of you (here they are) 2 new coat, + 
you are to — that theſe coats have two cu 


tained in them. One is, that, with good wearin wearing, they will 


laſt you freſp and found as long as yea live. T he otber is, that 
they will grow in the ſame proportion with bodies, 
lengthening and widening of 2 as to e always fit. 


Here, let me ſee them on you before I die. So, very well; 


, children, wear them clean, and braſh them often. You 
wil fad is my mill 1 (here it 1s) full infraions in every 
concerning the wearing and of your 


I heve — for every cranſgreſſion or neglett, upon 
which your future fortuzes crill entirely F have al- 
fs command21 in my will, that you ve together in one 


boaſe like brethren and friends; fer then you will be ſure to 
thrive, ard wet ceberwi je. 


Vor. I. D | Here, 


» By theſe three ſons, Peter, Marcin, and jack; Popery, the 
Church of England, and our Proteſtant Diſſenters are deſigned. V. 


Ween, 


In the character of Peter, we ſee the Pope, ſented on his pontifical 
:rone, and adorned with his triple crown, In the picture of Mar- 
tin, we view Luther and the firft reformers. And in the deſcri 


ption 
ct Jack, we behold John Calvin and his diſciples. The author's 


arr2wsare chiefly directed againſt Peter and Jack. To Martin he 
ae vs all the indulgence that the laws of allegory will permit. kg” 4 
F By his coats, which he gave his ſons, the garments of the 
les. FV. Mecton. 
An error (with ſubmiſſion) of the learned commentator ; for by 
the coats are meant the doctrine and faith of Chriſtiani:y, the 


wiſdom of the divine feunder, fitted to all times, places, 2 cir- 
cumſtances. Lamb in. | 


t The New Teftament. 
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not trouble 
met for the firſt ſeven years, any farther than 
notice, that they carefully obſerved their fa- 
I, and kept their coats in very good order; 
ey travelled ſeveral countries, encoun- 


guefiing out to improve 
in the good writ, and 
_ IT muff; they went nom ploy 
the firſt night, haunted the chocolate - houſes, the 
watch, lay on „ 2; Ry eG 
| | pkeepers 
; bailifs, kicked den 
Joitered at Wilks; they 


lked of the drawing- 


ſpoke never a word; expoſed the ferawk of their 
laundreſs for billetdoux of quality; came ever juſt 
n attended — 
| ſub dio; got a liſt of peers by heart in one company, 

with great familiarity retailed them in another. Above 
they conſtantly attended thoſe committees of ſena- 


i= 


tors, who are filent in the huge, and loud in the coffcebouſe; 


where they nightly adjourn to chew the cud of pcli- 

tics; and are encompaſſed with a ring of diſciples, 
who lie in wait to catch up their droppings. 2 
1 Their miſtreſſes are, the Ducheſs d' Argent, Mademeiſelle de 

Stands Titres, and the Counteſs d' Orgueil z i. e. covetouſneſs, am- 
bition, and pride; which were the three great vices that the ancient 

| c 
Vetter. 


you with recounting what adven- 


with lords they never faw ; whiſpered a ducheks, 
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of eating lice, ſtyled here creatures that feed on human 
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out an exact dreſs. To inftance 


oe, worn ou 
24 a ſhirt; and conſcience a pair of breeches, which, though 
2 r lewdneſs as well as naltinels, is ealily ſip 


 poſlulata being admitted, it will follow in dve 

that thoſe beings, which-the world 
faits of cluat hs, are in reality the moſt 
of animals; or, to proceed higher, that 


—— — For 1s it not man: 


felt, that they live, and move, and talk, and perform 
all other offices of human life ? Are not beauty and 
wit, and mein, and breeding, their inſeparable proper- 
ties? In ſhort, we fee nothing but them, hear nothing 
but them. Is it not they who walk the ſtreets, fill up 


parkament——, roffee——, Lawdy Feten! It is 
true indeed, ds er. Yang. Fn. wer 


| ſuits of chaths, or dreſſes, do, according to certain 


compolitions, receive different appellations. If one oi 
them 
92 8 


al Aluding to the word avon or 2 little world, as men hath 
teen called by philoſophers. | 


more; is . 5 a claat; honeſty a pair of 
out in the dirt; ſelf-love a furtout ; van, 
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them be trimmed up with a gold chain; and a red gown, 
and a white rod, and a great horſe, it is called a Lord 
Mayor ; if certain ermins and furs be d in acertain 

jon, we ſtyle them a Fudge ; ſo, an apt con- 
junction of lawn and black ſattin, we intitle a BiſGop. 
Others of theſe profeſſors, though agreeing in the 
main ſy ſtem, were yet more refined upon certain branches | 
of it; and held, that man was aw animal compounded 
of two dreſſes, the naturat and the celeffiaf ſuit ; which 
| - ſoul ; that the foul was the out- 
ward, and the body: the inward cloathing ; that the 


to us the tenets and doctrines of papal Rome, ſuch as purgatory, pe- 
nance, images, ingulgen es, auricular tranſubſtantiation, 
and thoſe dreadful monſters, the ifical bulls, which, according to 


tnis ludicrous author, derived their original from the famous bulls of 


ulvereumque ſalum pece {ſa were biſulco ; 
Fm firiſyus — — Met. i. vii. V. 122. 
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ties annexed, not to 


On the other ſide their 
penalti 


= 


breadth of a hair. 


ve command in the will. Now, the coats their 


father had left them, were, it i 


the 
in it, with the greateſt 


1 His deſc ription ofthe cloth of which the coat was made, has 2 


: 
5 
E 
E 
g 
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on the one fide, the three lacies they —— 


— — 


they were all of a piece et 
and with little or no ornament. And it 


OTIS 
ever I have written apon 


cept 


miliows, that vr tee roter arcane, = 


«© The coats, 
; and, beſides, 
3 dut a 

is 19 
—_— 


ſeem to import: 


* 


were of very good cloth; 
ſwear they were all of a pi 
» was Ammianus Marcellinus's 


the words ma 
ter of the Chriſtian religion. 


very plain, with little or nao ornament.” 


charac 


ſimplex 
who was himſelf a Heathen, 77. Wtton. 
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farther meaning than 

their father had left them, 
© ſoneatly ſown, you would 
© he free tons 


the diſtinguiſhing 
e abſainta et 


os 


it, 


Haar 2% 


chat the firſt ſyllable was not 
writing. Upon which di | 
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were a month in town, great fboulder-bnot; 
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quota of 
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when the ſame planet, 
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s 
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as large and as flaunting 


5 5 
75 
11 


s were human faſhions, upon which it en- 
eulder-Anots had their time; and we 
ine them in their decline: for a certain 
came bor from Paris, with fiſty- yards of gold-lace 
his coat, exactly trimmed after the court-faſhion 


LIE. 
E 


fl 


8. 
8 


in bars of gal- lace. F Whoever durſt peep ab oad 


F 


and as ill received — the women. What 
our three knights do in this momentous affair ? 
ſufficiently ſtrained a pint alreadv, in the af- 

-fnots. Upon recourle to the will, no- 


about this time it fel] out, that the — 62", 299 
aid had read — tialeBica; and eſpecially on 
wondert! 


Quibuſ::m weteribus edicibus : Se me ancient manuſcripts. 
D 
this word, or whether it be only 5 new methods o: 

| fooring and perverting ſi riptur . | 


to the frrmciny, and picked our 5, H,OUL DB, 


But as human happineſs is of a very ſhort duration, fo 


month. In two days all mankind appeared cloſ- 


sz sg g rte 


his complement of geld lare, was a ſcandalous 


this of go/d-/ace ſeemed too confiderab'e an — 
tion without better warrant ; it Cid a/iguo modo efſentie 
adberere, and therefore required a poktive precept. But | 


ow. Sd af mt BN. © 


” | 


nnn. 


oY 
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1 11 ta find out a meaning in every 
thing but itſelf ; like commentators on the Revelations, 
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tube will, becauſe the preſent caſe alſo req e 
tive precept, the lining being held by orthodox writers 
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linings 


rough to make my wife a pin-cuſbion,. by to-morrow morning 
at ten a clock. "Wow oh they fell agai 


Ds 


+ Bythis is meant tradition, allowed to have equal authority with 
the ſcripture, or rather greater. 5 
1 This is purgatury, wh. reof he ſpeaks more particularly here- 
after; but here, only to ſhew how ſcripture was perverted to prove 
it; which was done, by giving equal authority, vi: h the canon, to 
Apocrypha, called here a cat il annex:d. 
it is likely the author, in every one of theſe changes in the bro- 
thers dreſles, refers to ſome particular error inthe church of Rome; 
though it is not eaſy, I thin k, to apply them all. But by this of flame- 
coloured ſatrin, is manifeſtly intended purgarery 5 by gal- lace 
underſtood, the lofty ornaments and plate in the churches, 


True Gboulder-hnors and luer fringe are not ſo obvious, at leaſt to me. 


But the Indian figures of men, women, and relate: 


| 1 children, plainly | 
do the pictures in the Romith churches, of God like an old man, af 
the virgin Mary, and our Saviour as a child, | 


\ 


Y; and I ſhall nat have a remnant left, . : 


ſcroll was tagged on according to art, in the form of a 
codicil annexed, and the ſartin bought and worn. 

Next winter, a player, hired for the purpoſe by the 
corporation of fringe-makers, acted his part in a new co- 


_medy, all covered with leer fringe ; 8 | 
Upon 


the laudable cuſtom, gave riſe to that faſhion. 
which, the brothers conſulting their father's will, to 
their great aſtoniſhment found theſe words: Item, / 


charge and command my ſaid three ſens, to wear no ſort of 


filver fringe apon or about their ſaid coats, &c. wit a pe- 
nalty, in cafe of diſobedience, too long here to inſert. 
However, after ſome pauſe, the brother ſo often menti- 
oned for his erudition, who was well ſkilled in criti- 
eiſm, had found in a certain author, which he faid 
mould be nameleſs, that the ſame word, which in the 
will is called fringe, does alſo fignify $ IONS F and 


Wk mat eB: ad. bee d 1 


due and extinguiſh their luſts. 


li I believe this refers to that part of the Apacrypha, where men- 


tion is made of Lin and his dog. 

F This is certainly the farther introducing the pomps of habit and 
ornament. 
| $ The next fubje & of our author's wit, is the glofſes and inter- 
|  pretations of ſcripture, very many abſurd ones of which are allowed 
266 V. Watton. 
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ought to have the ſame i 
This another of the — 


again, 
ſhould forbid them to wear a broom-ſbii 


wy 


ing 

e For 
all this, in a few days, they appeared higher in the fa- 
thion than any body clſe in the town. But they ſolved 
the matter, by ſaying that theſe figures were not at all 
the ſame with thoſe that were formerly worn, and were 
meant in the will. Beſides, they did not wear them in 


the ſenſe as forbidden by their father; but as they were 
a commendable cuſtom, and of great uſe to the 


blic. 
That theſe rigorous clauſes in the will did re- 
quite ſome allotrance, and a favourable incerpretation, 
and cught to be underſtood cum grano ſatis. 

But faſhions perpetually altering in that age, the ſcho- 
laſtie brother grew weary of ſearching farther evaſiona, 


and ſolving everlaſting contradiftions. Reſolved there- 


fore, at ail hazards, to comply with the modes of 
the world, they concerted . matters together, and 

| 1 
1 The images of ſaints the bleſſed vile, and our Saviour an 


Ihid. Images in the c&:ycb of Rome give him buttoo fair a handle, a 
The rarer remembered, &c. He age here 1s dire, V. Wotton, 
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agreed , to lock up their father's will in a 
i box, 7 out of Greece or Italy, I have for. 
— end woukle themſcives — to ex- 


pronounced ex cathedra, || that points were abſo- 
_ lately jure paterno, 1 ny well remember. 
Ir is true, indeed, the — fomewhar more 
than. were named in the 2 
, 2s heirs general of their father, had power to 

— 4 — emolument, though 
not deducible, tatidem verbis, from the letter of the will; 
or elſe nba abſurds This was underſtood 
for canenical ; and there! ore on the following Sunday they 
came to church all covered with points. 

| The learned brother, ſo often mentioned, was reckon- 
ed the beſt ſcholar in all that, or the next ftreet to it; 
inſomuch, as having run ſomething behind-hand in 
che weeks, he obtained the favour of » contain bed, + w | 
receive him into his houſe, and to teach his children. A 


with filver. Upon which, the 


while after, the hrd died; and he, by long practice of | 


his father's will, found the way of contriving a dd 
conveyance of that houſe to himſelf and bis heirs. Upon 
bo pos boy coward ar ob eng out, 
667x885. 


SECT. 


1 The Papifts formerly forbade — 
hey om. Peter therefore lach up tis father's will in a firong 


ous of Greece 6s Hah I heſe countries are named, be- 
— — ſtament is u ritten in Greek; and the La- 


tin, which is the authentic edition of the Bill in the — 

Rome, is in the language of old Italy. WW. Wotton. | 
| The Popes in their decretals and bulls, have given their ſanRtion 

to very many gaĩnful doctrines, which are now received in the church 


| bas > + tary mentioned in f ripture, and are unknown to | 
primitive church. Peter accordingly pronounces ex cathedra, 


chat pens roggd wit fer ce alt jure bene, and fo they | 


wore them 1n great numbers. 

+ This was Conftantine „ INE 
2 danation of St. Peter's pairimony, which they have never 
able to produce. | 


Did. The biſhops of Rome enjoyed 2 


AV?» 


_ 
i 


3 5 8 


& 2 1 8 8 


tricate myſelf, before I can decently purſue my princi- 


able omiſſion to proceed fo far as I have already 
before I had performed the due diſcourſcs, expoſtula- 


SEEBERATPER 


the critics. T 


58 


true reliſh of the ſub/ime and the admirable, and divide 


out the errors and defects, the nauſeous, the fulſome, 


bn ip SOons aff; 


SECT. m. 


4 | | 15 critic * 


Lthough l have bee hitherto as cautious as I could, 
A upon all oceaſions, molt nicely to follow the rules 
and methods of writing laid down by the example of 
our illuſtrious moderns ; yet has the unhappy ſhortneſs of 
my memory led me into an error, from which I muſt ex- 


pal ſubject. J confeſs with ſhame, it was an un 


done, 


| s ſome atonement grievous | 
neglect, I do here make humbly bold to them 
with a ſhort account of themſelves and thei art, by 
m 
is gener | erſtood among us, briefly con- 
ideri —— Kn. 43 
By the word critic, at this day ſo frequent in all con- 
verſations, there have ſometimes been diſtinguiſhed three 
very ditferent ſpecies of mortal men, according as I have 
read in ancient books and pamphlets. For, firſt, by this 
term was underſtood ſuch perſons as invented or drew 
up rules for themſelves and the world ; by obſerving 
which, a careful reader might be able to up- 
on the productions of the /zarzed, form his taſte to a 


every beauty of maiter or of ſtyle from the corruption 
that apes it: in their common peruſal of books, fingling 


the dull, and the impertinent, with the caution of a 
firſt by the favour of the emperors, whom. at laſt they ſhut out of 
their own capital city, and then forged a dunaticn from Corflantine 
ebe Great, the be: ter to juſtify what they did. Inimitationof this, 
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The ſeveral 


digreſſions are written. in ridicule of bad critics, dull 
— and the whole fraternity of Grubſtreet philcſophers. 
very. 


« trial. 
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| rers of ancient learning from the worms, and graves, and 
duſt of manuſcripts. 


Now, the races of thoſe two have been for ſome ages 


utterly extinct; and befides, to diſcourſe ny fda of 


them, would not be at all to my purpoſe. 


T ages received ſuch immenſe 
that the gratitude of their admirers placed their 
in heaven, among thoſe of Hercules, Theſeus, 
and . ther great deſervers of mankind. But 


evil tongues. For it it hath been objected, that 
ancient heroes, famous for their combating ſo 


. 


: monſters they ſubdued ; and — ac to render 


obligations more complete, when all other vermin 


ſame juſtice upon themſelves; as Hercules moſt gene- 


deſtroyed, ſhould in conſcience have concluded with - 
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every | 
1 ſhould immediately deliver 
| himſelf up to ratſbane, or hemp, or from ſome convenient 
altitude; and that no man's pretenſions to fo illuſtrious a 
—— — received, before that 


elk. like thoſe Stymphalian birds that eat up the | 
"Sos eoatbelens will frolfh ws whth 66 as. 
knicion of a true critic 3 ne Be OT 


diately kind, from the whole thread and renor of them, 
| Set che ies of hs authors have been alt 


rerſant and taken up with the fauks and blemiſhes, and | 
overſights, and miſtakes of other writers; and, let the 


N elle bat « an abftratt of 
the criticiſms themſelves have made. 


ptation ; I proceed to refure the od- 
e cuiens of thoſe who argue trom the ſilence and 2 


Fo 


an original fo ancient and illuſtrious as I have 
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termĩſſion of authors; by which they pretend to prove, 
that the very art of criticiſm, as now exerciſed, and by 
me explained, is wholly madern; and Y, that 
the critics of Great Britain and France have no | tle to 


Now, 1 make out, on | the con rary, that 


long time borne > ah 
general error ; from which I ſhould never have acquitted 
—_— but through the aſſiſtance of our noble made; 

whoſe moſt edifying volumes I turn indetatigably over 
night and day, for the improvement of my mind, and 
the good of my country. Theſe have with unwearied 


_ pains made many uſeful ſearches into the weak ſides of 
the ancients, and given us a com 


ve liſt of them. 


of art or nature, have all been produced by the tran- 

genius of the preſent age. Which cleariy 
— how little merit thoſe axciexts can juſtly pretend 
to; and takes off that blind admiration paid them by 


men in a corner, who have che unhappineſs of converſing 


things. maturely 
all this, and taking in the whole com of i 


ture, I eaſily concluded, that theſe azcients, highly ſen- 


fible of their many imperfections, mult needs have en- 


deavoured, from ſome paſſages in their works, to ob- 
viate, ſoften, or divert the cenſorious reader, by ſatire or 
panegyric upon the true critics, in imitation of their maſters 


the moderns. Now, in the common places of both thele, f_ 


I was plentifully inſtructed, by a long courſe of uſeful 
ſtudy in prefaces and pr ; and therefore immediate- 
Iy refolved to try what could diſcover of either, by a 
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ing iption. ſays, they were 4 
of men who delighted to nibble at the ſuperfluities and 
cences of books ; which the learned at length obſerving, 

warning of their own accord to lp the luxnriant, the 
rutten, the dead, the ſapleſs, and the overgrown branches 
from their works. But now, all this he cunningly ſhades 
under the following allegory : That the Nauplians in 
Argos learned the art of pruning their vines, ly obſerving, 
that when an ASS had browſed upon one of them, it 
thrived the letter and bore fairer fruit. But Herodo- 
tus, T holding the very ſame hies 

plainer, and al moſt in termizis. He 
as to tax the true critics of ignorance 
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and malice ; tell - 
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flower of jo damned a ſcent, as to foi- 


fon thoſe who offer to ſmell it. Lucretius gives exadily the 


1 etiam in magnis Heliconi : + mntiber arkes, 
is odore baminem tetro conſueta necare. F Lib. 6. 


| But Cteſias, whem we lately quoted, hath been 2 
great deal bolder. He had been uſed with much ſeveri- 


not forbear to leave behind him, at leaft, one deep mark 
of his vengeance againit the whole tribe. His mean- 
ing is ſo neag the ſurface, that | wonder how it 
| poſſibly came to be overlooked by thoſe who deny the 


antiquity 


' 2 Lib. 4 | Lib, 
Near Helicon, and round the learned hill, 
Grow trees, whoſe bloioms with their odour kill. 


an 
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ty by the true critics of his own age, and therefore could 
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For all human actions ſeem to be divided, like Themif- 


bas doubtleſs given the firk birth to the nation of critic; 3 


— 


Now, it is certain the inſtitution of the true critics v 
of abiolute neceſſity to the commonwealth of learning. 


tocles and his company: one man can fiddle, and ano- | 
ther can make 4. ſmall toron a great city; and he that can- , 
not do either one or the other, deterves to be kicked 
aut of the creation. The avoiding of which penalty 
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every groat he is worth; 
a true critic, it will coſt a man all the good 
his mind ; which perh 


Having thus amply proved the antiquity of criticiſe, 
and deſcribed the "dee ſtate of it; I ſhall now ex- 
amine the preſent condition of this empire, and ſhew 
how well it. with its ancient ſelf. A certain 
author, whoſe works have many ages fin ce been en- 
tirely. loſt, dues, in his filth book, and eighth chapter, 
ſay of critics, that their writings are the mirrors of learn- | 
g. This 1 underſtand is a literal tenie ; and _ | 
our author muſt mean, that whoever deſigns to be a 
perfect writer, muſt inſpect into the books of critics, and 
correct his invention there, as in a mirror. Now, who- 
ever conſiders, that the mirrors of the ancients were 
made of braſs, and fine mercurio, may preſently apply the | 
two principal qualifications of a true modern critic ; and 4 
conlequently mult nceds conclude, that theſe have al- | 
ways been, and mutt be tor ever the fame. For bra/s | 
is an emblem ot duration, and, when it is ſkiltfully bur- | 
niſhed, will caſt reſfectians from its own /uperficies, with- 
cut any athitance of mercury from behind. 8 
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» A quotation after the manner of a great author. Vid Bentley's 
diſſertation, Cc. 
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talents of critic will not require a particular men- 
ry ated rey ar eaſily reducible to theſe. How. 
ever, I ſhall conclude with three maxims, which may 
ſerve both as characteriſtics to diſtinguiſh a true moderir 
aritic from a pretender, and will be alſo of admirable 
uſe to thoſe worthy ſpirits who engage in io uſeful and 
honourable an art. 

The firſt is, That critici/m, contrary to all other fa- 
culties of the intellect, is ever held the trueſt and beſt, 
when it is the very ff reſult of the critics mind: as 


 fowlers reckon the firit aim for the ſureſt, and ſeldom 


fail of miſſing the mark, if they flay for a ſecond. 
Secondly, The trie critics are known by their talent 
of ſwarming about the nobleſt writers, to which they are 
carried merely by inſtinct, as a rat to the beſt or 
a waſp to the faireſt fruit. So when the ing is on 
horſeback, he is ſure to be the dirtief perſon of the com- 


fing atray; and conſequently is 


apt to. ſuar i moſt when there are the feweſt . 


Thus much, I think, is ſafficient to ſerve by way of 
addreis to my patrons, the true modern critics ; and may 
very well atone for my paſt filence, as well as that which 
I am like to obſerve for the future. I hope I have de- 


ſerved ſo well of their whole body, as to meet with gene 


rous and tender utage from their Bend. Supported by 
which expectation, I go on boldly to purſue thoſe adven- 
tures already fo happi y begun. | 
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1 Have now with much pains and ſtudy conducted the 
& reader to a period, where he muft expect to hear of 
great revolutions, For no ſooner had our learned brother, 
lo often mentioned, got a warm houſe of his own 
over his head, than he began to look big, and take 

mightily 
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ears of that animal, receive immediate beneft, eicher by 
* 


or evomition. 
Another very beneficial projett of Lord Peter's was 


public. 
Lond Pres — he'd the original author of 
—— +4 


nowned, was his famous univerſal pickle. } For having 
remarked how your common pic ale, | in ute among 
houſewites, was of no farther benefit than to preſerve 
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This 1 take to be the office of indulg.nces, the groſs abuſe 
whereof firſt gave occiſiva for the reformation. 

+ I believe are the monkeries and ridiculous proceficns, Sc. a. 
mong the Papiſts. 

t Holy water he calls an uni ver ſal pickle, to — houſes, gar - 
ney towns, men, women, children, and cattle, wherein he could 

ſerve them as ſound as inſects in amber. . Nottan. 
I This is caGly underſtood to be holy water, compoſed of the ſame 
with many other pickles. 

$ And becauſe hol; water differs only in conſecration from com- 

mon water, therefore he tells us, that his pickle by the powder of 


| fimperlimpi receives new virtues, though it differs not in fight nor | 


fmell from common pickles, which pre ſecve beef, ang butter, 


k Fre hence 
fire rom w —— — 


. not enlarge farther up- 
particular. | 
But another diſcovery, for which he was much re- 


and certain kinds of vegetables; Peter, 
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1 That is, kings who incurred his diſpleaſure. 
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him to be maſter of s high reach, and profound | 


of 


- Ta wait. wth; loſt their lives and mo- 


J defre of thoſe whom the karzed among poſterity will 


for commentators upon this elaborate treatiſe, 


that they will proceed with great caution upon certain 


dark wherein all who ere be 
i anger to form rſh an dll cler pet 

ſome myſterious „ Where certain arcana are 
joined for e 


s fake, which in the operation muſt be 
return large thanks to my memory, for ſo grateful, fo 
innuendo. | 


am certain, that future ſons of art will 
uſeful an 


_ It will de no difficult part to perſuade the reader, that 
FFF er IT 
- world ; 
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* is acopy of a general pardon, — 
xe jet upon in Emperor Peter's letter, W. miu 
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and that the bread 1s 
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Peter turns his bread into mutton, and, ac= 
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his gang, after ſeveral millions of 
not very 1 here to m very 
kicks both out of + and would never 


SECT. v. 
A digreſſion in the medern kind.” 


Suadet, —— vigilare ſerenat. 


| To this end, 1 have ſome time fince, with a world 
| of pains and art, diſſected the carcaſe of human nature, 


1 DireQte penicents not to truſt to pardons and abfolutions pro- 


cured for money j but ſent them to implore the mercy of God, from = 


whence alone remiſſion is to be obtained. | 
| By Peter's dragoons is meant the civil power, which thoſe 
* The Pope ſhuts all who diflent from him out of the church... | 
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my admirers, to be very i 
diſpoſed, he receives much greater advan- 
diverted than 


of 


n have eclipſed the weak glimmering lights 
ancients, and turned them out of the road of all fa 


able volume, of all things that are to be known, or be- 
lieved, or unagined, or practiſed in life. I am however 


forced 


I The learned perſon here meant by our author, hath been en- 


deavouring to annihilate fo many ancient wtiters, that, until he is 


| — ſtop has hand, it will be dangerous to affirm, whether there 
been any ancients inthe world, 


to 
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in a glaſs vial hermetically ſealed, 
; catholic trea- 
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extracts, collections, medulla's, excerpta s, flo- 
rilegia's, and the Ile, all diſpoſed into great order, and re. 
l mult needs own, it was by the afliſtance of this ar- 


upon ſo daring an attempt; never atchieved or under- 
tiken before, but by a certain author, called Homer ; in 
whom, though otherwiſe a perſon not without ſome 


abilities, and, for an ancient, of a tolerable genius, I have | | 


diſcovered many groſs which are not to be for- 
given his very aſhes, if by chance of them are left. 


any 
For whereas we are aſſured, his work for a 
complete body + of all knowledge, human, divine, po- 


% | ® This is an imaginary iſland, of kin to that which is called the 


merely at the foncy of the map- malcer. 97 80 
_ + Homerus omnes res humanas poematis complexus eſt. Xenoph. 


in conviv, 


are For want of 


far more notorious to tax this author with; I mean, his 
i in the commer latus of this realm, and in 
— the dodtrine, as well as diicipline of the church of Eng- 

land: || A defect indeed, 


a book never to be ſufficiently valued, whether we con- 


 fider the happy turns and flowings of the author's wit, 


ſubject of flies and /pitthe, or the laborious 
Dis ſtyle. A 

juſtice of my public acknowledgments, tor the great helps 
and Ag: | had out of his incomparable piece, while I 
was penning this treatiſe. 


tioned, 


| A treatiſe written.about fifty years ago, by a Welſh gentleman | 


of ambridge. His name, as l remember, was Laughan ; as appears 
by the anſwer written to it by the learned Dr. Henry Moor. It 1s 


2 pi of the moſt uniatelligible fuſtian, that perhaps was ever pub- 
— liſhed in any language. : : 
|} Mr. Wotton, (to whem our author never gives any quarter,) in 

his iſon of ancient and modern learning, numbers divinity, 

law, &c. among thoſe parts of knowledge wherein we excel the an- 


hich, if the 
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for which both he and all the 
_ ancients ſtand moſt juſtly cenſured by my worthy and | 
ingenious friend, Mr. Wotton, Bachelor of Divinity, is | 
his incomparable treatiſe of ancient and modern learning; | 


the great uſefulneſs of his ſublime 1 : 


But, befides theſe omiſſions ia Homer, already men- 
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fefts in that author's writings, for which he is not alto- 


ſo accountable. For whereas every branch of 


many more, M 

vention about monſe-traps :—An univerſal rule of reaſon ; 
man his own carver ; | 
for catching of owls. All which the judicious 
will find largely treated on in the ſeveral parts of 
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ching t9-truſt to. Which are circumſtances that render 
them proper ſubjects for the charity of a writer's pen 


cing ints the light, with much pains 

n excellencies, and other men's defaults, 
great j to myſelf, and candour to them; I 
happily e 


on both of the reader and the author. 
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E left Lord Peter in S 
brethren; both for ever diſcarded from his 
houle, and refigned to the wide world, with little or no- 


to work on; ſcenes of miſery ever the faireſt 
harveſt for great adventures. And in this the world 
may perceive the difference between the integrity of a 
generous author, and that of a common friend. The 
latter is obſerved to adhere cloſe in proſperity, but, on 


the decline of fortune, to drop m_—_ 
the generous author, juſt on the contrary, finds his 


hero on the dunghil, from thence by nies ſteps , 
raiſes him to a throne, and then immediately with- 
craws, expeRting not ſo much as thanks for his pains. 
In imitation of which example, I have placed Lord Peter 
in a noble houſe, given him a title to wear, and mo- 
ney to ſpend. There I ſhall leave him for ſome time; 
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reſtored our habits ſtill nearer to the original taſhion, which they 


bore at the perfection of the teſtament. Orrer y. 


In the char. cter of Jack a ſet of people were alarmed, who are 
offended, and who can ſcarce bear the che-rfulneſs of a ſmile. 
In their dictionary, wit is only another name for wickedneſs ; and 
the purer or more excellent the wit, the greater and more impious 
the abomination. However wide, therefore, the ditference of Peter 
ny ow wight have been in faſhioning their coats, the two brothers 
fincerely agreed in their hatred of an adverſary * 
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many of the s arguments as he could muſter 
2 1 
and ing id all to little purpoſe ; what, alas | 
forlorn to do, but, after a million 
of ſcurrilities againſt his to run mad with 

and ſpite, and contradiftion ? To be ſhort, here 


a mortal breach between theſe two. — 4 


San and in a few it was for cer- 
] that he had run out of his wits. In afhort 


n Keri 


Wo hain, wah | hve ts 1 +} 4 
reader to determine, that he hath given riſe to the mot | 
_ iluftrious and epidemic __— who, with ho- | 

the re- 


nourable commemoration, do 
nowned JACK for their author and founder. Cf 
whoſe original, as well as principles, I am now adva 

cing to gratty the world with a very particular accom; 


ile ctingens cunfta lepore. 
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„** having been caught in a trap, and 
lo# his tail, uſed many arguments to perſuade the reſt to cut oft 
theirs; that the fingularity of his deformity might not expoſe him 
' tw duviben. Hawke). 
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All thoſe who pretend to inward light. 
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it hath been my fortune to have much oftner ſeex 
zut-fbell in an Iliad. There is no doubt that human 
has received - moſt wonderful 
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head and brains of a goo/e, a widgeon, or a woodcock, is 
2 ſign he wants a ſtomach and digeition for more ſub- 
in a book are like foreign troops in a fate, which argue 
the nation to want a heart and hands of its own ; and of- 
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are wholly indebted to fy/fems and aH rar, in which 
the moders fathers of learning, like prudent uſurers, ſpent 
their ſweat for the eaſe of us their children. For - 


| bear is the ſeed of lat, and it is the peculiar happi- 
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wiſe, learned, and ſub- 
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wherein the beauties of this kind have moſt 
appeared. And alchough this vein hath bled fo 


| endeavours have been uſed in the power of hu. 


man breath to dilate, extend, and keep it open; like the 


that our laſt recourſe muſt be bad to large indexes, and | 


little compendiums ? plentifull 
na 
authors need be little conſulted, yet critics, and commen- 


tators, and Au, carefully muſt. But above all, thoſe 


judicious colleftors of bright parts, and flowers, and 
_ ebſernvand#'s, are to be nicely dwelt on, by ſome called 
the feves and boulters of learning; though it is left un- 


determined, whether they dealt in pearls or meal; and 


_ conſequently, whether we are more to value that which 
paſſed through, or what faid behind. 

By theſe methods, in a few weeks, there ſtarts up ma- 
ny a writer, capable of managing the profoundeſt, and 
moſt aniverial tubjefts. For what though 
empty, provided his cammon- place book be full? And if 
you will bate him but the circumſtances of method, and 
Ayl and grammar, and invention ; allow bim but the 
common privileges of tranſcribing from others, and di- 


treatiſe, that ſhall make a very comely figure on a book- 
ſeller's ſhelt, there to be preferved neat and clean for a 
long cterniry, adorned with the heraldry of its title 
fairly inſcribed on a label; never to be thumbed or 


greaſed by ſtudents, nor bound to everlaſting chains of 


darkneis in a library; but when the fulneſs of time is 
came. 
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a great many others, from our i 
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Grecian eloquence had no other way of expreſſing it, than 

by ſaying, that in the region far to the north, it was hard- 

hy poſſible for 4 mw to travel, the very air 2 
with feathers. * 
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aliſts affirm the gift of BELCHING to be the nobleſt 
aft of a rational creature. To cultivate which art, and 


| render it more ſerviceable to mankind, they made uſe of 
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ſon, the phi. oſophers among them did, in their ſchools, 
deliver to their pupils, all their doctrines and opini 
erudtatioa, wherein they had acquired 
quence, and ct incredible _—_ 
racteriſtic by which their chief 
guiſhed, was a certain poſition 
gave undoubred intelligence to what | | 
tion the ſpirit agitated the inward maſs. For, after cer- 
tain gripiags, the wind and vapours iſſuing forth; bau- 
ing firit, by their turbulence and. convulſions within, 
cauſed an earthquake in man's little world; diſtorted 
the mouth, bloated, the cheeks, and gave the — 
_ terre 


* | | 
| This is meant of thoſe £:ditivus preachers, wha blow up the 
ſeeds of rebellion, &c. | 
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the ancient Greeks, by them called Exoria, or, the land 


riſen upon that matter; yet ſo much is undi that, 
from a region of the Aide denomination, the moſt refined 


though, I know not how, with great negligence o- 
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Deny. Hawhkef. 
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ſingle out viſion, which 
was in moſt had framed. 
Thus alſo themſelves with 


a dread, and horror, malignant na- 
> == 
. who, in ſcorn, 
devoured large 1 refunding 
le fone 


; I ſhall not abſolutely determine. This I may 


ſtances 
affirm, that gave it at leaſt a new turn, and formed 
it into the lame dreſs and model as it lies deduced by 


[ have long ſought after this opportunity of doing ju- 


lice to a ſociety of men, tor whom I have a peculiar 


"WF & 8 honour; 


® ] do not well un. lerſtand what the author aims at here, any more 
than by the terrible monſter meniiened in the following lines, called 
A aul d vert, wh ct. k he Fr::c. 22:uc 108 a windmill. 
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concerning the original, the uſe, and improve- 
ment of madneſs in a commonwealth. | 


kT OR man it any wiſe detract from the juſt 
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tion are owing to ſuch an author as I have deſcribed 
Jack to be; a perſon whoſe intellectuals were overturn- 
ed, and his brain ſhaken out of its natural poſition ; 


ſurvey of the eſt actions that have been 
in the world under the influence of fingle men ; which 


which we y ſuppoſe to be a diſtemper, and call 
by the name of aadneſs, or phrenzy. For, if we take a 


we, the abhifbment empires by conqueſt ; ihe ad- 
— - progre/s INA 2 4 and the 


» as well as the propagating of new religions ; 


camtriping 
we ſhall find the authors or them all t have been per- 


ſons, whoſe natural reaſon had admitted great revolu- 
tions from their diet, their education, the prevalency 
of ſome certain temper, together with the particular 
influence of air and climate. Beſides, there is ſome- 


thing individual in human minds, that caſily kindles at 


the accidental approach and colliſion of certain circum- 
ſtances, which, though of pauliry and mean appearance, 
do often flame out into the greateſt emergencies of life. 
For great turns are not always given by ſtrong hands, 
but by lucky adaption, and at proper ſeaſons And it is 
of no import, where the fire was kindled, if the vapour 
has once got up into the brain. For the apper regian 
of man is furniſſied like the ue r5gicn of the air; the 
materials are formed from cauſes ot the wideſt differ- 


cence, 


tion of this famous ſect, that its riſe and inſtitu- 
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prince raiſed a mighty 
treaſures, I 
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iymptoms, aitempted the cure; at 
the operation, broke the bug, and out flew vapour. 
Nor aid any thing want to render it a complete remedy, 


the perturmance. Now, is tlie reader exceeding curious 
to learn, from whence this aper took its riſe, _— 


This was Harry the Great ef Frznce. | 
} Revillac, whe ikabuus H4<iry the Great in uis coach. 
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had fo long ſet the nations at a gaze ! what ſecret 
har len ping cud Fat ts marine 
an engine? It was diſcovered, that the move. 
ment of this whole machine had been direfted by an ab- 
ſent female, whoſe eyes had raiſed a 
before emiſſion, ſhe was removed into an $ coun- 
try. What ſhould an prince do in tickliſh 
circumſtances as theſe ? tried in vain the poet's ne- 
ver- failing receipt of corpers gu: for, 
Jaque petit corpus mens, unde oft ſaucia amore: 
| . tendit Hit 1 
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1 Thisis meant of the preſent French King, Lewis XIV. 

_ © Paraceiſus, who was io famou: for chymiſtry, tried an experi- 

ment upon human excrement, to make a perfume of it; which 
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individuals is exactly of the fame tuning. This if you 
can dextrouſfly ſcrew up to its right key, and then ftrike 
to light 
ſecret nece 
or luck of the matter: for if 
your own height; inſtead of ſubſcribing to your doc- 
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„ they will tie you faſt, call you mad, and feed 
you with bread and water. It is therefore a point of 
the niceſt conduct, to diftinguiſh and adapt this noble 
talent with reipect to the differences of perſons and of 
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Eft quod gaudeas te in ifta loca venifje, uli aliquid ſapere 
. Any For, to ſpeak a bold truth, it is a fatal miſ- 
carriage, fo ill to order affairs, as to paſs tor a fool in one 
company, hen in another you might be treated as a 


: phile/opher. 
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A digreſſion concerning madngſs. 11 
philoſopher. Which I defire ſome certain gentlemen of my 
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-» 7 acquaintance to lay up in their hearts, as a very ſeaſonable 
rs | This, indeed, was the fatal miſtake of that 
3 my moſt ingenious friend, Mr. Wotton ; a 
m 1 

of 
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er iſapplied to vain philoſophy, been turn- 
or cel into their proper channels of dreams and vi 
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2 proceeded ſuch 

ie | head to have been as troubled and muddy as the current. 
mw Of ſuch great emolument is a tincture of this vapour, 
„e which the world calls madzeſs, that, without its help, the 
w world would not only be deprived of thoſe two great 
— bletiings, conqueſts and fyftems, but even all mankind would 
> unhappily be reduced to the ſame belief in things invi- 
of lible. Now, the former poſffalatum being held, that it 
le is of no import from what originals this , proceeds, 
JJ but either in what angles it ſtrikes, and ſpreads over the 
8 underſtanding, or upon what /pecies of brain it aſcends ; 
a it will be a very delicate point, to cut the feather, and 
4 divide the ſeveral reaſons to a nice and curious reader, 
1 how this numerical difference in the brain can produce 
90 ; effects of fo vaſt a difference from the ſame vapour, as to 
= be the ſole point of individuation between Alexander be 
bo | Great, Jack of Lezden, and Monſieur Des Cartes. The 
£ 4 preſent argument is the moſt abſtracted that ever I en- 
2 gaged in; it ſtrains my faculties to their higheſt ſtretch : 


and l deſire the reader to attend with utmoſt perpenſity; 
tor I now proceed to unravel this knoity point. 
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+ Here is another defect in the manuſcript; but I think the au- 
thor did wiſely, and that the matter, which thus ſtrained his facul- 
ties, was not worth a ſolution 3 and it were well if all metaph; fca 
_ eovowebprobiems were. no vtherwile anſa cte l. 
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come, I i 
uch conc] i 
and that in i 
under my itely 
preferable to the in | con- 
vinced from ſome late experiments. Laſt week I aw 
a woman flayed, and ill hardly believe how much 
it altered her perſon for Yeſterday I order- 
cd the carcaſe of in my preſence ; 
when we un ſuſpected 
faults under laid open his 
at every operation, proceeded, we 
the defects increaſe upon us ber and bulk. 
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all which I juſtly formed this 
ſelf, That whatever pailoſopher or proj can 
out an art to folder and patch up the flaws and i 
_ fe ons of nature, will deferve much better of 
and teach us a more ulefu] ſcience, than that fo 
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like him who held anuatamy to be the ultimate 
pe. And he whote fortunes and diſpoſitions have 
placed him in a convenient ſtation to enjoy the fruits of 
this noble art ; he that can, with Epicurus, content his 
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ideas with the f/m; and images, that fly off upon his ſenſes 


from the ſuperficies of things; ſuch a man, truly wiſe, 
creams off nature, leaving the four and the dregs for 
philoſophy and reaſon to lap up. This is the ſublime 
and refined point of felicity, called the 22 Mn of 


among knaves. 
Zut to return to madye/; : It is certain, that, accord- 
ing to the ſyſtem I have above deduced, every /pec: 
thereof proceeds from a redundancy of vapour: ; =» 
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I think it therefore manifeſt, from what I have here 
that the main point of ſkill and addreſs is, to 
furniſh employment for this redundancy of vapour, and 


embrace an opportunity I have long ſought for, of re- 

commending it as a very noble undertaking to Sir 

— Seymour, Sir goons Muſgrave, Sir John 
Is, Joh How Eg; other concerned, | 
＋ 1 . bill for 
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or article ? what wonderful talents are here miſlaid 
him be furniſhed immediately with a green bag 
and tree. hence || in his pocket,\ and away 
im to Weſtminſter-hall. You will find 
taking the dimenſions of his kennel ; a 
fight and infigkt, though kept quite in 
why, like Moſes, ecce cornuta erat ejus facies. 
walks duly in one pace; intreats your penny w 

gravity and ceremony; talks much of hard times, 

raxes, and the whore of Babylon ; bars up the wooden 
window of his cell conitantly at eight o'clock ; dreams 
of fre, and fbep- lifters, and court- cuſtomers, and privileged 
faces. Now, what a figure would all theſe acquirements 
amount to, it the owner were ſent into the city among 
his brethren! Behold a four h, in much and deep con- 
| a verſation 
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+ ical. Hawke. 
A lawyer's coach-hire, when four together, from any of the 
inns of court to Weſtminſter. | 
1 Cornutus is either horned or ſhining ; and by this term Moſes 
is deſcribed in the vulgar Latin of the Bible. 
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not to be afraid of this profeſſor, for he will do youno— | 
hurt. To him alone is allowed the liberty of the ante- 


very much excel, and arrive at great 
ſeveral kinds; which, I think, is manifeſt from what I 
already ſhewn, and ſhall enforce by this one plain 
inftance, That even I mvſelf, the author of theſe mo- 
mentous truths, am a perſon whoſe imaginations are 
hard-mouthed, and exceedingly diſpoſed to run away 
with his reaſon, which | have obſerved, from long ex- 
perience, to be a very light rider, and eaſily ſhaken off: 
; which account, my friends will never truft me 
ae, without a ſolemn promiſe to vent my ſpeculations 
in this or the like manner, for the univerſal benefit of 
human kind; which perhaps the gentle, courteous, and 
candid reader, brimful of that adern charity and ten- 
derneſs uſually annexcd to his ce, will be very hardly 
perſuaded to believe. b | 
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+ I} cannot conject ure what the author means here, or how this 
chaſm could be filet, though it is capable of more chan one inter- 
pretation. 
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een the nation of authors, and that of readers. 
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and 
all, and Gail. hal: in 
ſhort, to all inhabitants and retainers whatſoever, either 
in court, or church, or camp, or city, or country, ſor 
— — I accept their approbation and good opinion 

extreme gratitude ; and, to the utmoſt of my poor 
capacity, ſhall take hold of all opportunities to return the 


Im alſo happy, that fate has flung me into fo bleſſed 
an age for the mutual felicity of bcokje/lers and authors, 
whom I may ſafely affirm to be at this day the two on- 
_ If fatisfied parties in England. Aſk an author, how 
his laſt piece has ſucceeded : truly, be thanks his 
fart, the world has been faveurable, and he has 
nut the leaſt rea ſan to complain. And yet, by G=, he writ 

it in a week at bits and ſtarts, when be could ſteal an hour 


5 but the tale not being continued till ſection 11. and this being 
only a further digreſſion, no apology can be thought neceſſary for 
making the title correſpond with the contents. mn | 

This is literally true, as we may obſerve in the p to moſt 
plays, poems, Sc. | | 
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} This is alf after the manner of Homer; the woman's getting 
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would be excuſeble without ſuch an authority. 


Vid. Homer. 


inful livelihood by ſpinning, has nothing to do with the fimib- 
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eaſy to determine, whether he may be relied on in any thing he ſays 
of this, or the former treatiſes, only as to the time they were writ in: 
— | appears more from the diſcourſes themſelves, than 
is relation. 
This diſcourſe is a ſatire againſt enthuſiaſm, and thoſe affected in- 
ſpirations, which conftantly begin in folly, and very often end in 
vice, In this treatiſe, the author has revelled in too licentious a vein 
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II is recorded of Mahomet, that, upon a viſit he was 

going to pay:in Paradiſe, he had an offer of ſeveral 
vehicles to conduct him upwards ; as fiery chariots, 
_ winged horſes, and celeſtial ſedans: but he refuſed them 


all, and would be borne to heaven upon bur 
| his oj. Now, Rr 


very 


good 


number of devout Chriftians ; and doubtleſs with 
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| good reaſon, For fince that Arabian is known to have 
borrowed a moiety of his religious ſyſtem from the Chri- 


fan faith, it is but juſt he ſhould pay repriſals to ſuch as 
would len hw z whos os joel pe of 
England, to do them all right, have not been backward. 
For though there is not any other nation in the world fo 
plentifully provided with carriages for that journcy, either 


as to ſafety or caſe ; yet there are abundance of us, who 


will not be ſatisfied with any other machine, beſides this 


of Mahomet. | | - 
For my own I muſt confeſs to bear a very ſingu- 


lar reſpe& to this animal, by whom I take human na- 


ture to be molt admirably held forth in all its qualities 
as well as operations: and therefore, whatever in my 
imall reading occurs concerning this our fellouw- creature, 


I do never fail to ſet it down by way of common-place ; 


and when I have occaſion to write upon human reaſon, 
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cafions and circumſtances of time, of place, or of per- 
fon ; but to calculate them for univerſal nature, and man- 


kind in general. And of ſuch catholic uſe I eſteem this 


preſent diſquiſition: for I do not remember any other 


temper of body, or quality of mind, wherein all nations 


and ages of the world have fo unanimouſly agreed, as 


- 


that of a faratic ſtrain, or tincture of exthyſiajm ; which, 


improved by certain perſons or ſocieties of men, and 
by them praQtiſe.! upon the reſt, has been able to pro- 
duce revolutions of the greateſt 


of knowledge, whereit is hard to aſſign one art or icience, 
which has not encexed to it ſome faxatic branch: ſuch 
are the ph ber fone, the grand elixir, I the planetary 


aua lui, the ſquaring of the circle, the ſummum bonum, 


Utopian commonerculile, with ſome others of leis or ſub- 
ordinate note; which all ſerve for nothing elſe, but to 
employ or amuſe this grain of entαjmbn, dealt into every 
compoſition. | | 


But if this plant has fonnd a root in the felds of Eu- 


fire and of Kxoerllage, it has fixed deeper, and ſpread 
vet ſartker upon Fey groznd : wherein, though it hath 


paſſed under the general name of ent iim, and perhaps 
ariſen from the fame original; yet ha h it produced cer- 
tain- branches of a very different nature, however often 


miſtaken for each other. The word, in in its univerſal 
acceptation, may be defined, A /i/ting up of ihe four, er 
its faculties, alote matter. This deſcripdlon will hold 
good in general: but 1 am only to underſtand it as ap- 
plied to religion ; wherein there are three general =o 

0 


1 Scme writers hel- them for the ſame, cthers not, 
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agure in hiſtory ; as 
will ſoon appear to thoſe who know any thing of Ara- 
bia, Perſia, India, or China, of Morocco and Peru. 
Farther, it has poſſeſſed as great 5 the kingdom 
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lnce it has grown ſo epidemic, and fallen into fo many 
ation 


-_ | | 3 
Then ſaid, that there is one branch of religious entha- 
faſm, which is purely an effect of nature; whereas tne 

I mean to bandle, is wholly an affect of art, which, 
however, is inclined to work upon certain natures and 
conftitutions, more than others. Beſides, there is 
many an operation, which, in its original, was purely 
an artifice ; but, through a long ſucceſion of ages, hath 


grown to be natural. Hippocrates tells us, that a= 


mong our anceitoris the Scythians, there was a nation 
called Loxgheads, $ which at firſt began by a cuſtom a- 
mong midwives and nurſes, of moulding, and 

and oracing up the heads of infants; by which means, 
nature, ſhut out at one pailage, was forced to ſeek a- 
nother, and, finding room above, ſhot upwards in the 
form of a ſugar-loaf ; and being diverted that way, for 
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i of the ſenſes is the generation of the ſpirit ; becauſe 
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defire the curious reader to diſtinguiſh, 
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ff 
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pon theſe 


ſenſes in men are fo many avenues to the fort of rea/on, 
which in this operation is wholly blocked up. All 


bind up, fupify, fluſter, and amuſe che ff, or ll 


|| The Fanatics, in the time of Charles I. ignorantly applying the 
rext, Te know that it is a for men to have long hair, cut theirs 
very ſhort. It is faid, that the Queen, once ſeeing a cclebrat- 
cd patriot, thus cropped, inquired who that round headed man was ; 
and that from this incident the diſtinction became general, and the 
party were called Raurd- beads. Haw keſ. | 
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e- i on ſuch conjunctures, are what I thall be very 

re lar in delivering, as far as it is lawful for me to 

4. having had the honour to nen 
; of every ſociety, I defire to be excuſed from divulging 


I can proceed farther, a very dan- 
jection muſt, if poſſible, be removed. For it 
Fad antes by avs code ies he Ger 
by any means be introduced into an aſſembly of modern 
fam the dif being ſo great, in many material 
ci een the primitive * of inſpiration, 
ad that which i is practiſed in ts aac This 
they pretend to prove from the 2d chapter of the At, 
where, comparing both, it appears, firſt, that the apoſtle; \. 
rere gathered tagei ker with one accord in une place ; by 
which is meant an univerſal agreement in opinion and 
form of worſhip; a harmony, ſay they, to far from 
|} being found between any two conventicles among us, 
that it is in vain to expect it between any two heads in 
| tae ame. Secondly, The ſpirit infirufted the apollles 5 
in the gift of ſpeaking ſeveral languages; a knowledge 
ſo remote {rom our dealers in this art, that they neither 
underſtand propriety of words, or phraſes, in their 
| own. Laſtly, ſay theſe objectors, The modern artiſts 
| do utterly exclude all approaches of the ſpirit, and bar 
up its ancient way of entering, by covering themſelves 
o cloſe, and fo —— For they will needs 
have it as a point clearly gained, that the cx tongues 
| never fat upon the apoſtles heads, while their hats were 
on. 

Now, the force of theſe objections ſeems to conſiſt 
in the different acceptation of the word ſpirit ; which 
if it be underſtood for a ſupernatural aſſiſtance, ap- 

| rag - from without, the objectors have reaſon, and 
their aſſertions may be allowed: but the ſpirit we treat 
of dere, procesdif g _—y from within, the argu- 
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ment of theſe adverſaries wholly is cluded. And, upon 
the ſame account, our modern artificers find it an expe- 
dient of abſolute neceſſity to cover their heads as cloſe 
as they can, in order to prevent perſpiration; than 
which nothing is obſerved to be a greater ſpender of 
mechanic light, as we may perhaps farther ſhew in con- 
venient place. To 

To proceed there fore upon the phenomenon of ſpirit 


proper periods, and continuing the found at = 
t chuſing their time in thoſe intermiſſione, while 


the preacher is at ebb, Neither is this practice in any 
part of it fo ſingular and improbable, as not to be traced, 
in diſtant regions, from reading and obſervation. For, 
ficſt, the Jauguis, || or enlightened faints of India, fee 21 
their viſions by help of an acquired ſtrain ing and pref. 
ſure of the eyes. Secondly, the art of ſee- ſatu on a 
beam, and ſwinging by ſeſſion upon a cord, in order to 
raiſe artificial ecſtaſies, hath been derived to us from 
our Scythian anceſtors, I where it is practiſed at this 
day among the women. Laſdy, the whole proceed- 
ing, as 1 have here related it, is periormed by the na- 

tives of Ireland, with a conſiderable improvement; and 


it is granted, that this noble nation hath of all others 
admitted fewer corruptions, and degenerated leaſt 


from the purity of the old Tartars. Now, it is uſual 
for a knot of Iriſh, men and women, to abſtract them- 
ſelves from matter, bind up all their ſenſes, grow viſio- 
' nary and ſr irĩtual, by influence of a ſhort pipe of to- 
bacco handed round the company ; each preſerving the 
imoke in his mouth, till it comes again to his turn to 
take in freſh. At the ſame time there is a concert of a con- 
tinued gentle hum, repeated and renewed by inſtinct, 
| as occaſion requires; and they move their bodies 


| Bernier, mem. de Mogol. 
1 Guaynini- hiſt, Sarmat. 
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I ſhall deſcribe the methods 

which the /pirit approaches. The eyes being 
| ing to art, at firſt you can ſce nothing; 
a ſhort pauſe, a ſmall glimmering light begins 2 
and dance before you. 'Then, by frequently moving 
your body up and down, you perceive the vapours to 


T; 
16 


| aſcend very faſt, till you are perfedtly doſed, and fluſter - 


ed like ons who drinks too much in a morning. Mean 
while, the preacher is alſo at work; he begins a loud 
hum, which pierces you quite through: this is imme- 
Harely returned by the audience; and you find your- 
ielf promp:ed to imitate them, by a mere ſpontaneous 
impulſe, without knowing what you do. The znterftitia 
are duly filled up by the preacher, to prevent too long a 


pauſe, under which the /p;r:t would foon faint and grow 
languid. - 

This is all I am allowed to diſcover about the pro- 
| grels of the /#irit, with relation to that part which is 
| bdorne by the a//embly; but in the methods of the preach- 
er, to which I now proceed, I ſhall be more large and. 


| Ser mn 


FOU will read it very gravely remarked in the books 
of thoſe illuſtrious and right eloquent penmen, the 
modern travellers, that the fundamental difference in 
point of religion between the wild Indians and us, lies 
in this; that we worſhip God, and they worſhip the ge- - 
vil, But there are certain critics, who will by no 
means admit of - this diſtinction ; rather believing, that 
all nations whatſoever adore the trac Gad, becauſe they 
ſe em to intend their devorions to ſome inviſible proves ; 
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and their 
yn SIS of the 1 wank 
2 with that of the act. Not fo wi:h us; 
pretending, by the lines and meaſures of our rea- 


contract that of the other, have diicovered a 
rance-in the natures of good and evil, en 
_ confounded the frontiers of both. After men have lifted 
up the throne of their Divinity to the calum empyraeum, 
ha with all ſuch qualities and accompliſhments as 
themſelves ſeem moſt to value 22 


and fred influences come 3 adore or 


by the 11 
Dum fas argue nef/ _ 
2 2 


Thus do wen eftabliſh a fellowſhip of Chrift with Belial, 
and ſuch is the analogy they make between cu 
tongues and clover fert. Of the like nature is the diſqui- 
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below, whether certain paſſions and affections are guided 
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before us. It hath continued theſe hundred years 
an even debate, whether the deportment and the cant 
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was thought neither ſafe nor 


convenient to print it. 
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preachers 


world of argument has been drained on 


o 
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to little purpoſe. For I think it is 
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r and ds he ns 
For it is the opinion of choice virtues, that the brain is 


only a croud of little animals, but with teeth and claws 


extremely ſharp, and therefore cling together 1 in the con- 
texture we behold, like the picture of Habbers Leviathan, 
. or like bees in perpendicular ſwarm upon a tree, or like 


a carrion corrupted into vermin, ſtill preſerving the 


ſhape and figure of the mother animal: That all in- 
vention is formed by the morſure of two or more of theſe 


animals, upon certain capillary nerves, which proceed 


from thence ; whereof three branches ſpread into the 


tongue, and two into the right hand. They hold alfo, 
that theſe animals are of a conſtitution extremely cold ; 


that their focd is the air we attract, their excrement 


phlegm ; and that what we vulgarly call rheums, and 
calds, and diſtillations, is nothing elſe bu: an epidemical 


* NM to which that little commonwealth is very 


from the climate it lies under: Farther, that no- 
thing leſs than a violent heat can difintavgle theſe crea- 


tures from their hamated ſtation of life, or give them 


vigour and humour to imprint the marks of their litile 
2 That if the morſure be hexagona!, it produces 


pony: the circular gives eloquence ;- if the bite hath 


zen conical, the perſon, whole nerve is fo affected, ſhail 
be diſpoſed to write upon politics; and fo of the reſt. 


I ſhall now diſcourſe briefly, by what kind of practices 
the voice is beſt governed, towards the compoſition and 


2 Mprovement of tae ſpirit ; for without a competent 
Kill in tuning and toning each word, and ſyllable, and 
letter, to their due cadence, the whole operation is in- 
complete, mifles entirely of its effect on the hearers, and 
puts the workman himſelf ro continual pains for new 
ſupplies without ſuccels. For it is to be underitood, 
that, in the language of the ſpirit, cant and droning ſup- 


ply the place of /cx/z and regſon, in the language of men; ; 


becauſe, in ipiritual harangues, the diſpoſition of ihe 


words according to the art of grammar, ties + 
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deal uſe, but the Kin and influence wholly lie in the 
choice and cadence cf the ſyllables; even as a diſcreet 


compoſer, who, in ſetting a changes the words and 
order ſo e be- 
mu For this reaſon it hath been 
the 


from the bones of an aſs. And the profounder critics 

that paſſage are of opinion, the word, in its genuine 
— means no other than a jaw-bone ; though 
ſome rather think to have been the os ſacrum. But in 
ſo nice a caſe I ſhall not take upon me to decide; the 


curious are at liberty to. pick from ic whatever they 


eaſe. 
— ingredient towards the art of canting, is a2 
competent ſhare of izward ligbt; that is to ſay, a large 

memory, plentifully fraught with theological polyſyl- 


or ng and myfterious texts from holy writ, applied and 


digeſted by thoſe methods and mechanical operations al- 
ready related; the bearers of this /ight reſembling lan- 
1471;, compact of leaves from old Geneva Bibles : which 
invention, 8 Edwin, 3 | 
of happy memory, highly approv 


: eee 


Thy word is a lantern to my feet, and a light to my paths. 
Now, the art of canting conſiſts in ſkilfully adapting 
the voice to whatever words the ſpirit delivers, that each 


may ſt. ike the ears of the audience with its moſt ſignifi. 
auant cadence. The force or energy of this eloquence is 


not to be tound, as among ancient orators, in the dif- 
poſition of words to a ſentence, or the turning of long 
—_— but, agreeable to the modern refinements in 
muſic, is taken up wholly in dwelling and dilating upon 
ſyllables and letters. Thus, it is frequent for a ſingle 
verve] to draw ſighs from a multitude ; and for a whole 
aſſembly of ſaints, to ſob to the muſic of one ſolitary i- 
id. But theſe are trifles, when even ſounds inarticu- 
late are obſerved to produce as forcible effects. A ma- 
ſter-workman ſhall blow bis woe ſo potver fully, as to 

paierce 
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pierce the hearts of his people, who are diſpoſed 
ccive the excrement: of his brain, with the ſame 
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TI can, 
| its birt} or | : 
effect of chance; but was eſtabliſhed upon folid realons 
and hath flouriſhed in this iſland ever tince,. with great 
luſtre, All agree, that it firſt appeared upon the decay 
and of baggipes; which, having long fut- 
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| was not ; hw {bes 
ure 1 Upon a certain day, 


2 * firangely ba forward by the inward: 
. uiual among the modern in ſpired. For 
the ſpirit is apt to feed on the flefp, like 


— wines upon raw beef. Others rather believe, 


* The ſnuffling of men, who have loſt their noſes by lewd eourſes. 


| is ſaid to have given riſe to that tone, which cur Diſſenters did tec 
much acct. W. Vun. 


under the mortal E of the brethren, tottered for 
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4 mare the day 
11 cnomtrtss 
whatever I have yet advanced upon this ſubject, is liable 
exception. For, allowing all I have faid to be 
true, it may ſtill be juſtly 


tion for art to work upon in the temper and 

of individuals, which other mortals ſeem to want. Ob- 
ſerve but the geſture, the motion, and the countenance 
of ſome choice profeſſors, though in their moſt familiar 
3 1. 
reſt of human creatures. Remark your commoneſt 
tender to a light within, how dark, and dinty, cud glonmy 
he is without : as lanterns, which the more light they 
bear in their bodies, caſt out ſo much the more foot, and 
ſmoke, and fuliginous matter to adhere to the fides. 
nn 
that delivers it: 22 you are hearing ſome 
ancient oracle, and your underſtanding will be equally 


informed. * md he ie eo, combs 


put it beyond all doubt, that there 


jectors 
muſt be 1122. irit poſſeſſing the heads 
_ of the modern owe ad hone will have to be the : 


beat of zeal, working upon the dregs of ignorance, as 
other ſpirits are —_— from /ces by the force of fire, 


Some again think, that when our earthly tabernacles are 


difordered and deſolate, ſhaken and out of repair, the 


ſpirit delights to dwell within them; as houſes are faid 
to be haunted, when they are forlaken and gone to de- 


To ſet this matter in as fzir a light as pcfiible, I ſhall 
| here very briefly deduce the hiſtory of Faxatici/m from 
the molt early ages to the preſent. And if we are able 
to fix upon any one material or fundamental point, 
wherein the chief profeſſors have univerſally agreed, I 


think we may reaſonably lay hold on that, and aſſign it 


for the great ſeed or principle of the /pirit. 


The moit caily traces we meet with of Fanatics in 


ancient ſtory, are among the Egyptians, who iuſtituted 
thoſe rites known in Greece by the names of Orgia, 
Panegyres, hae ah whether introduced there by 


That there is, in the 
commonwealth of artificial enthuſiaſm, ſome real founda- | 
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through the #zdex ; as if a tra- 
veller ſhould go about to deſcribe a palace, when he had 
ſeen nothing but the privy ; or like certain fortune-tel- 
lers in Northern America, who have a way of reading 
by peeping into his breech. For, at the 
i i ting theſe myſteries, there was not one 
Nee 
which liquor ſeems to have been far more ancient than 


with chem, one} gave in ts 
ued. Beſides, Bacchus 


the nations they — or 


himſelf was very ſeldom or never drunk: for it is re- 


corded of him, that he was the firft inventor of the mi- 
tre; | which he wore continually on his head, (as the 
whole company of Bacchanals did,) to prevent vapours 
and the headach after hard drinking. And for this rea- 
Un, ſay ſome, the ſcarlet whore, when ſhe makes the kings 


of the earth drunk with her cup of abomination, is al- 


ways fober herſelf, though he never balks the glaſs in 
her turn, being, it ſeems, kept upon her legs by the 


. virtue of her triple mitre. Now, theſe feaſts were inſti- 


tuted in imitation of the famous expedition Oſiris made 


through the world, and of the compan attended 
Bacchanalian + were {a 


many 


„ Diod. Sic, I 1. Plut. de Ifide et Oſiride. | 
1 Herod. I. 2. Diod. Sic. I. 1. &. z. I. 1. 4. 
7 See the particulars in Diod. Sic. I. 1. & 3. | 
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and ſymbols. From which account it is 

the Fanatic rites of 12 

to intoxications by wine, but muſt needy 
foundation. What this 
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proceſſions, an entire mixture and confuſfon 
rr 
garlands were of ivy and vine, emblems of eleav- 
ing and clinging ; 2 It 
| ts added, that they imitated ſatyrs, were attended by 
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thape and ſize of the virga genita- 


PE 
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its 2ppurterances ; which were ſo many ſhadows 
and emblems whole myſtery, as well as trophies 
ſet up by the female conquerors. Laſtly, in a certain 
town of Attica, the whole ſolemnity, firipped of all its 
types, | was performed in paris naturalibus ; the 
not in covies, 
ſame may be farther 
Orpheus, one of 
was torn in pieces 
 municate his orgies 
by telling us, he 
_ loſs of his wife. ; 


Omitting many others of lefs note, the next Fanatic: 


we meet with of any eminence, were the numerous fefts 


| and thoſe a great deal narrower than is com- 


F ® For as they all frequently inter- 
ſere, even in their wildeſt ravings; ſo there is one fun- 
damental point, wherein they are ſure to meet, as lines 


Dionyſia Brauronia. | 
T Vid. Phati um in excerptis & Conone. 
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frequently up into madncis. A | 
very eminent member of the faculty aſſured me, 
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I had ſomewhat more to ſay upon this 
ject ; but the poſt is juſt going, which 


great haſte to conclude, 
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« ow it amazing productions 
wit and humour, which in all probability can never be excelled by 
any effort of genius, and beyond which it is impoſſible to frame any 
critical or diſtin& idea of the human faculties. With what egre- 


gious contempt and ridicule doth he, in this piece, expoſe the abſurdi- 


ty of thoſe wretches, ho are the patrons and abettors of vice and 
irreligion? Scwift, | 


An ArcumENntT to prove that the anzoLI4- : 
inc of CarisTIaniTY in Exer ann, 
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ing of Chriſtianĩty, at a juncture when all parties appear 
Nane eee e 
their writings. However, F know not how, whether 
from the affeRation of ſingularity, or the of 
human nature; but fo it unhappily falls out, that I can- 
not be entirely of this opini Nay, though I were 

immediate proſecution 


And yet the curious may pleaſe to obſerve, how much. 
the genius of a nation is liable to alter in half an 


- have appeared as ſingular, and been thought as abſurd, 


it would be at this time to write or difcourſe in its 
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15 
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ay; 
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J 


j 


, extinguiſh arts and ſciences, with the proſeſſors of 
them; in ſhort, to turn our courts, exchanges, and ſhops 
nto deſerts : and would be full as abſurd as the propol- 
al of Horace, 
dy, to leave their city, and to ſeck a new ſeat in ſome re- 
r way of cure for the corrup- 


their manners. 


| 


„ {which I have inſerted only to prevent all 
poſſibility of cavilling ;) fince every candid reader will 
eafily underſtand my diſcourſe to be intended only in 


for ſome time wholly laid aſide by general conſen: as ut- 
terly inconſiſtent with our preſent ſchemes of wealth and 


title of Chriſtians, although the general opinion and re- 
folution be f violent for it, 1 confeſs | cannot (with 


However, ſince the undertakers propoſe ſuch wonderful 
to the nation by this preject, and advance 
many plauſible objections againſt the ſyſtem of Chriſti- 


y allow them their greateſt weight, and offer ſuch an- 


pen by ſuch an innovation, in the preſent poſture ot our 


Firſt, One great advantage propoſed by the aboliſhing 
of Chriſtianity is, That it would very much enlarge and 

eſtabliſh liberty of conſcience, that great bulwark of 
our nation, and of the Proteſtant religion; which is 
ſtill roo much limited by prieſteraft, notwithſtanding 
all the good intentions of the legiſlature ; as we have 
lately found by a fevere inftance. For it is confidently 
reported, that two young gentlemen, of real hopes, 
bright wit, and prof und judgment, who, upon a tho- 


— 


where he adviſes the Romans, all in a bo- 


Therefore I think this caution was in itſelf altogether 
defence of nominal Chriſtianity ; the other having been 
— But why we ſhould therefore caft of the name and 
ſubmiſſion] apprehend, nor is the conſequence neceiſary. 


anity ; I ſhall briefly conſider the ſtrength of both, fair- 


ers as I think moſt reaſonable. After which I will beg 
leave to ſhew, what inconveniencies may poſſibly hap- 
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and then again, ſo great 2 number of able {bodied} di- 


vines might be a recruit to our fleet and armies. This 


indeed appears to be a conſideration of ſome weight. 
But then, on the other fide, ſeveral things deſerve to be 


conſidered likewiſe : As, firſt, whether it may not be 


y, that in certain tracts of country, 


like what we call pariſhes, there ſhould be oxe man, at 


leaſt, of abilities to read and write. Then it ſeems 
a wrong computation, that the revenues of the church 


throughout 


Aſtzil wrote an argument to prove, that man may be tranſlated 


from henes into eternal life, without paſſing through drath. 
Toland publiſhed ſome deiſtical books. | 

"FindaPs writings were blafphemous and atheiſtical. 
Cord aſſerted the morta'ity of the ſoul, and aliceged the ſeat of 
it to ls: in the blood. Hawkeſ. 
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of phylic ? Are ferver claps got upon Sundays than o- 
ther days ? Is not that the chief day for traders to 
ſum up the accounts of the week; and for lawyers to 


prepare 


gs AN ARGUMENT AGAINST 
their briefs ? But I would fain know, how it 
pretended, that the churches are miſapplied ? 
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it if they could ? What, for inſtance, is eaſier than to 
vary the form of ſpeech ? and, inftead of the word church, 
make it a queſtion in politics, whether the zunument 
be in danger? Becauſe religion was neareſt at hand to 
furniſh a few convenient phraſes, is our invention ſo 
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barren, we can find no other? Suppoſe, for argument's 
fake, that the Tories favoured the Whigs Mrs. 
Tofts, and the Trimmers Valentini; , would not Mar- 
garitians, Toftians, and Valentinians, be very tolerable 
marks of diſtinction? 3 and Feniti s moſt 
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prohibited filke, and men with 
And indeed it we e to be wiſhed, that 
bitions were promoted, in order to im 
ſures of the ton, which, for want of ſuc 
| begin already, as I am old, to flag and 
giving way daily to cruel inroads from 
It is likewiſe 


4 


propoſed, as a great 


tage 
public, That if we once difcard the e dem of the goſ- 


pel, all religion will of coutſe be baniſhed for ever; and 
* long with it, thoſe grievous prejudices of ; 


+ Italian fingers then in vogue. Margarita was afterwards mat= 
ried to Dr. Pep aſcte. 


. 


» Juſti © ne ti. + Gr 
minds; and the notions whereof are ſo 


right reaſon or freethinking, 


very 
re 
in England to be as free - thinkers, that is to ſay, as 
ſtanch unbelievers, as any of the higheſt rank. But! 
ö tered notions about a ſuperior power 
to be of ſingular uſe for the common people, as furniſh. 
ing excellent materials to keep children quiet when they 
| grow peeviſn, and providing topics of amuſement in a 
tedious winter ni SET Ou 

Laſtly, It is propoſed, as a fingular advantage, That 
the aboliſhing of Chriſtianity will very much contribute 
to the uniting of Proteftants, by enlarging the terms of 


communi, 
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communion, ſs as to take in all forts of diffenters ; who 
are now ſhut out of the pale upon account of a few ce- 
a, which of fi oak Crode Gi liorne 
That this alone will effeftually anſwer the great ends of 
a ſcheme OI oy IE noble 

at which all bodies may enter; whereas the chaf- 
with ſenters, and dodging about this or the o- 
. is but like opening a few wickets, and 
leaving them at jar, by which no more than one can get 
in at a time, and that not without ſtooping, and fideling, 
and ſqueezing his body. 
To all this I anſwer, That there is one darling incli- 
nation of mankind, which uſually affects to be a retainer 
to religion, though ſhe be neither its parent, ts godmo- 
ther, or its friend; I mean the ſpirit of that 
lived long before Chriſtianity, and can eafily ſubſiſt 
without it. Let us, for initance, examine wherein the 
oppoſition of ſectaries among us conſiſts. We ſhall find 
Chriſtianity to have no ſhare in it at all. Does the goſ- 


different from 2 


or divert theſe bumsen, , — — 
in contraventions to the laws of the land, — dit. 
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of wit and ure are apt to murmur, and be choked 
at the fight of ſo many daggled-tail parſons, who hap- 


pen to fall in their way, and offend their eyes. But 


at the ſame time theſe wife reformers do not conficer, 


what an advantage and felicity it is, for great wits to be 
always provided with objects of ſcorn and contempt, in 
order to exerciſe and improve their talents, and divert 


their ſpleen from falling on each other, or on themſelves; 


jally when all this may be done without the leaſt 
imaginable danger to their perſons. _ 

And to urge another argument of a parallel nature : 
If Chriſtianity were once abliſhed, how could the free- 
thinkers, the ſtrong reaſoners, and the men of profound 
learning, be able to find another ſubject ſo calculated in 
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wich readers? It is the wiſe choice of the ſubje& that 
alone adorns and diſtinguiſhes the writer. For had an 


hundred ſuch pens as theſe been ed on the fide of 
religion, they U daretaratrenad 


and oblivion. 
Nor do I think it wholly my fears al- 
together imaginary, that the aboliſhing of Chriſtianity | 


the church in danger, or at leaſt put 
ſenate to the trouble of another vote. I 
be miſtaken ; I am far from preſuming 
ink. that the church is in danger at pre- 
ſtand; but we know not how foon 
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IT 


necefſary to have 2 bill brought in tor 


repealing Chriſtianity, I would humbly offer an amend. 
ment, that inſtead of iſtianity, may be put 
_ religion 1 hich, I conceive, wi:l much bet- 
ter anſw ends propoſed by the projectors ot 
it, For as long as we leave in being a God and his pro- 
vidence, with all the neceſſary conſequences which curi- 


ous and inquiſitive men will be apt to draw from ſuch 


premities ; we do not ftrike at the root of the evil, though 
ve ſhould ever ſo effeftually annihilate the preſent ſcheme 
of the goſpel. For of what ule is freedom of thought, 
if it will not produce freedom of action; which is the 


fole end, how remote ſoever in appearance, of all objer- 


tions againſt Chriſtianity? and therefore the free-think · 


ers contider it as a ſort of edifice, wherein all the parts 
on each other, that, 


2 


and, by ion long forites, I moſt lo- 
gically concluded, Why, if it be as you ſay, I may ſafely 
whore and drink on, and defy the parſon. From which, 
and many the like inſtances, eaſy to be produced, I think 
nothing can be more manifeſt, than that the quarrel is 


14 Hun differs from a ſyilogiſin, in that it takes only the minor 
An example ef this figure may be ſeen, vol. 5. in John 
Bull, part 2. chap, 17. near the end, p. 268. Hatuleſ. 
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' mote, and generally engaged in war with the Perſian 
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the execution to a time of peace; and not venture in 
this conjuncture to diſoblige our allies ; who, as it falls 
out, are all Chriſtians ; and many of them, by the pre- 
judices of their education, to bigotted, as to place a fort |, 
of pride in the appellation. If, upon being rejected by 

them, we are to truſt to an alliance with the Turk, we 


ſhall find ourſelves much deceived : for as he is too re- 


Emperor, ſo his people would be more ſcandalized at 
our infidelity, than our Chriſtian neighbours. For the 


Turks are not only ſtrict obſervers of religious worſhip ; 
but, what is worſe, believe a God; which is more than 


- a us, even while we preſerve the name of 


To conclude: Whanwes ſome may think of the great 
advan:ages to trade by this tavourite ſcheme, I do very 
much apprehend, that in fix months time after the act is 
paſſed for the extirpation of the goſpel, the Bank and 
Eaſt-India Rock may fall, at leait, one per cent. And 
ſince that is fifty times more than ever the wiſdom of our 
age thought fit to venture tor the preſervation of | 
anity, there is no reaion we ſhould be at ſo great alofs 


merel; for the fake of 4ſtrrying it.” 
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By a Prxsox of Quarrry 

. Written in the year 1709 

To the Counteſs of BxRKEIEx. + | 
 Mavan, ; 


intention in preſixing your IL. adyſnip's name, 
is * 2 torm, to dere your 
: — of the following papers; which J take ta 

de a very unreaſunable requeſt; ſince, by being in- 
ſeribed to your Ladyſhip, though without your know- 
ledge, and from a concealed hand, you cannot recom- 


_ } 


The author appears in earneft throughout this whole treatiſe 3 


and the dedication, or introduction, is in a ſtrain ot ſericus pane; v- 
ric, which the Lady, to whom it is addreſſed, uncuudtedly deſerved. 
But as the pamphlet is of the ſatirical kind, I am apt to imagine, that 
the Dean put a violence upon himſelf, in chuſing to appear candidly 
ferious, rather than to ſmile under his uſual maſk of gravity. Me- 


| thinks, upon theſe cccations, I perceive him writing in ſhacklez. 


Orrery. 
In the Preje#, &c. Dr. Swift appears in the character of a gre t 
inſpired prophet. He crieth aloud, be ſpareth not, te liſtetb up bt. 


waice like a trumpet, If. viii. 1. He rebuketh all ranks of men for 


their dep avities and corruptions, their profaneneſa, their blaſpheniy 
and irreligion. His diſcourſe he addreſſeth unto his ſovereign, anc, 
beyond all contradiction, proveth it to be an important duty incum- 
bent on all princes, tu encourage and to enforce morals and religion, 
by exerting their utmoſt authority. He then applieth himſelf to the 
legiſlature, conjuring them to forward ſo noble a deſign, and to pro 
vide remedies againk that torrent of iniquity, which, if not vigoroui- 
oppoſed, would certainly increaſe, and never ſtop in its career, un- 


til it ſubverted the conſtitution. And, finally, he declares, in the 


prophetic ſtyle and ſpirit, that a reformation of manners, and turn- 
ing unto God, are the beſt natural as well as 
the war to an happy concluſion. Swift. 
t This excellent Lady, was Eli 
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management under ſeveral diſadvan 
ſerved the luſtre of that moſt 
graffed, and which the unmeaſ 
of anceſtors, for many generations, 
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of life, to which Providence hath called you ; in 
daughters, whoſe con- 
duct is ſo univerſally admired ; in every duty of a pru- 
ing, affectionate wife; in that care which 


| 
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cenſured for a flatterer. To avoid ſo uſual a reproach, 1 
ern in 
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ments in the character of a Lady, who hath ſpent all her 


_ life in the practice and promotion of both. 


vancing the blic felicity of the ſtate, as well as the 
— of every individual. For as much as 


2 and obvious, and — preſent opportunities 
in order to have this project reduced to prac- 
Gains i ne 
their honour, duty, and intereſt, are 


diſeaſe, or to be in fear till we are 
de danger; I ſhall firſt ſhew in general, that 


to deliver poo 25 plain matter of fact, 


without exaggeration or fatire, I 44.4 


r 
of quality or gentry to act p princpl 
. en 
e 


among he vulgar, cpcs Nor is the caſe much better 
among the v . great towns, where the 
handicraftſmen, 


profaneneſs and ignorance of {mall tra- 
ders, ſervants, and the like, are to a degree very hard to 
be imagined greatcr. Then it is obſerved abroad, that no 
6— iroataten qraraands * 
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far reputation 


allowed to be vitious, provided ſhe be not a profligate ; 
as if there were a certain point where ends 
and infamy begins : or that an hundred criminal amours 
were net as pardonable as half a ſcore. 

| Befides thoſe corruptions already mentioned, it would 
be endleſs to enumerate ſuch as ariſe from the exceſs of 


play or gaming ; the cheats, the quarrels, the oaths, 


and blaſphemies among the men; among the women, 
the neglect of houſehola-affairs, the unlimited freedoms, 
the indecent paiſion; and, laſtly, the known inlet to all 
lewdneſs, when after an ill run the perſan mult anſwer 
the defects of the pryſe : the rule on ſuch occaſions hold- 

| ing 
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ing true in play, as it does in law, Qxad not habet in cru- 
mena, luat in 


our of ſeveral young ſtagers in divinity, upon their firſt 
producing themſelves into the world ; with many other 
circumſtances needleſs, or rather invidious to mention ; 


Tibhe has vide of the concert drgopeiiovemeny 4 
us, without entering into particulars, which would de 


an endleſs labour. Now, as univerſal and deep; rooted 
n I am utterly deceived, if an ef- 
e 


but ſuch a one as may be eaſily put in execution. | 
For, while the prerogative of giving all employments 
continues in the crown, either immediately, or by ſub- 
ordination, it is in the power of the prince to make piety 
and virtue become the faſhion of the age, if at the ſame 


time he would make them neceſſary qualifications for fa- 


vour and 


It is clear from preſent experience, that the bare ex- 


ample of the belt prince will not have any mighty influ- 
ence, where the age is very corrupt. For when was 
there ever a better prince on the throne than the preſent 
Queen ? I do not talk of her talent for government, ber 


love of the people, or any other — wr 
7 


W. —— extended 19 
al. Hanwheſ 


neither am I at preſent upon a wild ſpeculative projet, 
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„ the hath no 


tage, that the example alone 42 


time corrupt age, but the example of a one 
will not e 


vours. Princes mult therefore ſupply this defect by a 


vigorous exerciſe of that authority 48 
left them, by making it every man's intereſt and honour 


\ ei RACE 


72 to make dili 


on the 


notice, it any | 
libertine principles or morals ? Might not all thoſe who 


enter upon any office in her Ys family, be obliged 
to take an oath parallel with that againſt fimony, 
which is edniniflered e 


doubted, but chat if theſe or the like 
duly obſerves, morality and religion would foon 12 


come faſhionable court-viriues, and be taken up as 


the only methods * keep employments "which 
w 


acd as far as 
regard to thoſe who —_— 


I have often imagined, that ſomething parallel to 
the office of cenſors anciently in Rome, would be of | 


mighty uſe among us, and could be eaſily limited from 
running into any ezorbitances. The Romans under- 
| Rood liberty at leaſt as well as we, were as jealous ot 

it, and upon every occaſion as bold aſſerters: yet I do not 
remember to have read any great complaints of the 
abuſes in that office among them; but many admirable 
effects of ĩt are left upon record. There are ſeveral per- 
nicious vices frequent and notorious among us, that 
or elude the puniſhment of any law we have 


yet invented, or have had no law at all againſt them; 
ſuch as atheiſm, drunkenneſs, fraud, avarice, and ſe- 
veral others; which, by this inſtitution, wiſcly regu- 
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perſon was of 
all great offices 
manner,ayd with ſuch as were cqually diligent in chuſing 
perions, who, in their ſeveral tubordinations, would be 
obliged to tollow the examples of their ſuperiors, under 
the penalty of loſs of favour and place ; will not every 
budy grant, that the empire of vice and irreligion would 
be ſoon deſtroyed in this great metropolis, and receive 
2 terrible blow through the whole ifland, which hath fo 
great an intercourſe with it, and ſo much affects to follow 
its faſhions ? 

For, if religion were once underſtood to be the neceſ- 
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o advancement of know 


[ doubt, where ſo many of them are got 
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in every point is made uſe of to promote it ; 


by which 


It cannot be denied, that the want of ſtrĩct diſcipline 
in the univerſities hath been of pernicious conſequence to 
1 LU who are there almoſt left en- 
tirely to their own management, eſpecially thoſe among 
them of better quality and fortune ; who, becauſe chey 
xe not under a neceflity of making learning their main- 


| tenance, are calily allowed to pals their time, and take 


their degrees with little or no impr 
which there cannot well be a 


places, the time there ſpent is at beſt utterly loſt, becauſe 


| every ornamental part of education is better taught elſe- 
| where. And as | 


keeping youths cut of harm's way, 

7" 
full liberty of doing what they pleaſe, it will not anſwer 
the end, But whatever abute-, corruptions, or devia- 
tions from ſtatutes have crept into the univerſities through 
neglect, or length of time, they might in a great degree 
be reformed, by ſtrict injunctions from court (upon each 


particular) to the viſitors and heads of houſes ; beſides 


the peculiar authority the Queen may have in ſeveral 
colleges, whereof her predeceſſors were the founders, 
And among other regulations, it would be very e 


nient to prevent the exceſs of drinking, with that ſcurvy 


cuſtom among the lads, and parent of the former vice, 
_ the taking of tobacco, u here it is not abſolutely neceſſary 


in point of health. 
From . 


vice, which otherwiſe might lie in their power, to re- 


ligion and virtue: I mean, by affecting ſo much to con- 
verſe with each other, and caring ſo little to mingle with 
the laity. They have their particular clubs, and par- 
_ ticular coffee houſes, where they generally appear in cluf- 

ters. A fingle divine dares hardly ſhew his perſon a- 
mong numbers of fine to 


ſelves. In my humble opinion, the clergy's b 
lies entirely among the laity : neither is there 
a more effectual way to forward the falvation of 


ſauls, than for ſpiritual perſons to make themſelves as 
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as they can in the converſations of the world: 
ich a learned education gives them great advan · 


jy 
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my or 

ſo jealous of the 
of the return of eccleſiaſtic diſcipline 
not ſee any other method left for 
to take, in order to reform the 


r 
very method uſed by St. Paul, 

all men, to the Jes a Jem, and a Greek to 
| to remedy theſe inconv 
ter of ſome difficulty ; ſince the 
opinion, that this humour pd non np emer 
2 part of their duty; nay, as I remember, they have 
been told ſo by ſome of their biſhops in their paſtoral 


| | Suppoſed to be Dr, Burnet, Biſhop of Saliſbury, 
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town, whoſe character is ſet off with no other accom- 
pliſhment but exceſſive prodigality, profaneneſs, intem- 
perance, and luſt, is rewarded with a lady of great for- 
CONES r 
ed. And as, in a tragedy, the hero is 


cafes in the wands of the in a a os. 


racter in the - fo the hero ofa 


upon the tage, till the reign of King Charles IL 
Hour nes eta the alderman is made a cuckold, 


the deluded virgin is debauched, and adultery and for- 
nication are ſuppoſed to be comminted behind the ſcenes, 


as part of the action. Theſe, and many more corrup- 


tions of the theatre, peculiar to our age and nation, need 


con ĩnue no longer, than while the court is content to 
connive at or neglect them. Surely a penſion would 


net be ill employed on ſome men of wit, learning, and 
virtue, who might have power to ſtrike out every offen- 


_ fivevr unbecoming paſſage from plays already 
as well as thoſe that may be offered to the 


written, 


theatre might become a very innocent and uſeful diver- 


ſion, inflead of being a ſcandal and — ay eur or- | 


ligion and 


country. 

The propoſals I have hitherto nads for the advance- 
ment of religion and morality, are ſuch as come with- 
in the reaciucf the adminiſtration ; ſuch as a pious active 
prince, with a ſteddy reſolution, might ſoon bring to 
effect. Neither am I aware of any objections to be 
raiſed againſt what I have advanced; unleſs it ſhould be 
thought, that the making religion a neceſlary ſtep to 
_ intereſt and favour, might increaſe hypocriſy among us: | 


and I readily believe it would. But if one in twenty 
ſhould be brought over to true piety, by this or the 
like methods, and the other nineteen be only 2 


the advantage would ſtill be 


ans ann a of ws 


to have been victorious in all his 


a. a 


for the 
_ future. By which, and other wiſe regulations, the 
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ward ſuch a reformation, is 
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ers or ſubjects. than by an adminiſtration, which, produc- 
ing ſuch great effects, would difcover ſo much power. 


— 4 221 
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than 232 the toil and hazard, and perhaps the ex- 
perpetually in private. And I 
it is often with religion as it. is with love; which, 
. | 


tion, TD 2 pron fp rebegec 
whether truly or no, to have dwindled into factious clubs, 


and grown a trade to enrich little knaviſh informers of 
the meaneſt rank, ſock ascommen cenflables, and broken 


ſhopkeepers. 
And that ſome effectual attempt ſhould be male t- 


nn imperas. Hor. 
Neither is this a matter to be deferred, till a more con · 


venĩent time of peace and leiſure. A reformation in 
. men's faith and morals, is the beſt natural, as well as re- 


ligious means, to bring the war to a good concluſion : 
becauſe, if men in truſt performed their duty for con- 
ſcience ſake, affairs would not ſuffer through fraud, falſe- 


hood, and neglect, as they now perpetuaily do. And 


if they believed a God, and his providence, and acted 
accordingly, they might reaſonably hope for his divine 


_ aihſtancein ſo juſt a cauſe as ours. 


Nor could the majeſty of the Engliſh crown appear, 
upon any occaſion, in greater luſtre, either to foreign- 


And power being the natural appetite of princes, a li- 
mited monarch cannot ſo well gratify it in any thing, as 
a execucion of the laws. 


Beſides, all _—_— 
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owed and im r 
lowed. and imitated, as the greateſt patterns of wit and 
And if things were once in this train ; that is, if vir- 


I have 


dation ; I doubt » great dra mane, than will be ſud- 


denly reduced into practice. Though, if any diſpoſi- 
tion ſhould appear towards fo good a work, it is certain, 
that the aſſiſtance of the legiſlative power would be ne- 
ceſſary to make it more complete. "1 will inflance only 
a few particulars. 


2 In order to reform the vices of this town, which, as 


we have faid, hath ſ mighty an influence on the whole 
kingdom, it would be very inſtramental to have a law 


made, that al taverns and alehouſes ſhould be obliged 
to diſmiſs their company by twelve at: 


and ſhut 
up their doors ; and that no woman ſhould be ſuffered 
to enter any tavern or alehouſe upon any pretence wha: - 
foever. It is „ 
conſequences ſuch a law would prevent ; the miſ- 
| chief: 
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on the faith and mortals of the whole kingdom: 
6— p 


deſett which requires a legiſlative 
power. Senates are like regard for any 
propoſals that come from without. though, under 
a due ſenſe I am fully convinced, 
employed on 1 
0 on * di- 
the way, better who have contrary 

views, Or look aſquint, 
I ſhall more particular, 
which I think the parliament ought to take under con- 
to our country, 


ö 


| 


L 


thence. I return therefore to my former aſſertion, That 
if ſtations of power, truſt, profit, and honour, were 
conſtantly made the rewards of virtue and piety, ſuch 
an adminiftration muſt needs have a mighty influence 


men of great abilities would hben endeavour to excel in 
in order. to qualify them- 

. | | 

| This paragraph is known te have given the firſt hint to certain 

Bikops: — 1 ok Biſhop — the Earl of Qxforc's 

iniſtry, to procure à fund for building fifty new churches in Len- 
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for the Tories, and a juſtification 
c ations of the Whigs, who werethen 
in the miniſtry, and uſed every artifice to perpetuate their power. 
Mr. Harley, afterwards Lord Oxford, had, by the influence of the 


John, aferwards Lord Bolingbroke, refined hs place of Secretary | 
ar, and Sis Simon Harcourt that of Attorney. General, Hawheſ. K 
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then only with a view of bringing over his 
another time to ſomething of great and more 
moment. But to facrifice the innocency of a 
good of our country, or our own conſci 

humour or paſſion, or incereſt of a party, plainly 
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and government. This I ſhall endeavour to doin 
a manner, as may not be liable to the leaſt objection 
from either party, and which I am confident would be 


by great numbers in both, if they were not 


232 


. 


tives as they would be aſhamed to own. 


I ſhall begin with religion. 

And here, . 
| to lay, that whoever profeſſeth himſelf a membc: 
of the church of England, ought to believe a God, ans 
his providence, together with revealed religion, and the 
divinity of Chriff. For beſides thoſe many thouſands, 


who (to ſpeak in the phraſe of divines) do practically 


miſlead to thoſe mutual miſrepreſentations, — | 


deny all this by the immorality of their lives, there is na 
| N way, in their converſation and writings, 


ng po uence, endeayour to overthrow it : 
ee dots liſt of the national 
—— ers gr rye highly reaſon- 


| able) they are great flicklers for liberty of conſcience. 


To enter upon particulars: A church-of- England mar 


has a true veneration for the ſcheme eſtabliſned among 


beit calculated for our civil ſtate 
2 rhink the. aboliſhment of that order 


to our faith, and maniſeſtiy dangerous to our monar- 
chy ; nay, he would defend it by arms againſt all the 
| rr in which 


E WWW 


declared * 
indifferent; 21 would cherefore readily com- 


ply, if the clergy, or (though this be 12 


thod) = the — ond dirett : yet at the on 


among us, would prove 2 mighty ſcandal and corruption g 
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in our indulgence to tender conſeĩiences. One 


_ crament, 
u for the greateſt em in the ſtate ; aſter which 
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do be intruſted for the future with the greateſt 


te, we much excel them, and all Chrifendom 


ify any ſectary among 


rejoin his own aſſemblies for the reſt 


of his life. Beſides, I will fuppoſe any 


put a query, whether that ſe& which was the unhappy 
inſtrument of all this confuſion, could reaſonably expett 


employ- 

ments, or indeed to be hardly tolerated among them ? 
To go on with the ſentiments of a chxrch-of-Exgland 
ws man 


canformity, | 
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1 
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ir definition. After the like manner they inſult 
uni venſities, as poiſoned fountains, and corrupters of 
youth. 


No, it ſeems clear to me, that the ¶ igt might eaſily 
have. procured and maintained 6 jy among the 
clergy, and perhaps in the univerſities, if they had not 
much encouraged or connived at this inte mperance 
of ſpeech and virulence of pen, in the worſt and moſt 
proſtitute of t among whom there hath been, 
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2 
principles, that it was natural for thoſe who had the 
| care of religion and education, to apprehend ſome ge- 
neral deſign of altering the conſtitution of both. And 
all this was the more extraordinary, becauſe it could 
not cafily be forgot, that whatever W 
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kingdom, that it doth not deſerve. We have no better 
materials to compound the prieſthood of, than the maſs 
of mankind, which, corrupted as it is, thoſe who receive 
orders muſt have tome vices to leave behind them when 
they enter into the church; and if a few do ſtill adhere, 
it is no wonder, but rather a great one, that they are no 
worſe. I herefore he cannot think ambition, or love of 
mer, more jultly laid to their charge, than to other 
men ; becauſe that would be to make religion itſelf, or 
x leaſt the beft conſtitution of church-government, an- 
ſwerable for the errors and depravity of human nature. 

Within theſe laſt two hundred years, all forts of tem- 


poral power have been wreſted form the clergy, and 


of their ecclefiaſtic : the reaſon or juſtice of which 


| proceeding I ſhall not examine; but that the remedies 


were 


1000 


We i 


to all 
able, becauſe they ſuffer 
ration, than any of the 
church remains in its 
ed capable of 

is very 

mixture of 


doth not concern 
the clergy, either in point of intereſt or conſcience, (it 


being an evil not in their power to remedy,) it is more 


fair and reaſonable to ſuppoſe their diſlike proceeds from 
the dangers they apprehend to the peace of the common- 


| there is a very good word, which hath of late ſuffered 


both parties; I mean mederation ; which the 
one fide very juſtly difowns, and the other as unjuſtly 
pretends to. Beſide what paſſes every day i 
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The ſentiments of @ church of-England man, with re- | 
- look upon it 2s a very juſt reproach, though | 
1 where to fix it, that there ſhould - 
be ſo much violence and hatred in religi 1 


points. Yet is not this frequently the caſe between 
ies in a flate ? For inſtance, do not the 


| eiple? their affection to the church 
toleration of diſſenters ? Nay, ſometimes they go far- 
other's principles ; the 
and 
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is and oat fof, or ifs the , hand, and what axe 
thete but a few court-cerementes & or, tho ſhould be in the 


miniffiry ? and what is that to the body of the nation, 
but a mere ve point ? Yet | thivk it muſt be al- 


lowed, that no religious ſects ever carried their mutual 


averkons to greater height than our ſtate-parties have 
done, who, the more to inflame their paſhons, have mix. 
ed religious and civil animoſities 


together ; borrowing 
one ol their appellations from the church, with the addi- 
tion of high and ln, how little ſoever their diſputes re- 
late to the term, as it is generally underſiond. 
I now proceed to deliver the i-ntiments of a church. . 
man, with reſpect to government. 
A not think the church of England fo narrow- 


of government; not doth he think any one re- 
gular ſpecies of government more acceptable to God 
than another. The three generally received in the cu. 
have, all of them, their ſeveral perfections, and are ſub- 


je& to their ſeveral depravations. However, few ſtates | 
are ruined by any defect in their inſtitution, but gene. 


rally by the corruption of manners, againſt wt ich the 


beſ in ſtitution is no longer a ſecurity, and without which 


a very ill one may ſubſiſt and flouriſh ; whereof there 
are two pregnant inſtances now in Europe. The firtt 
is, the ariffocracy of Venice; which, founded upon tte 

wiſcſt maxims, and digeſted by a great length of time, 


ſeems to approa h. The other is the united republics 
| of the States-General, where a vein of temperance, in- 

duſtry, parſimony, and a public ſpirit, running through 
the 5 body of the people, hath preſerved an infant 
commonwealth, of an untimely birth and fickly conili- 
tation, for above an hundred years, through ſo many 
dangers and diflicultics, as 2 ach more healthy cre 
could never have ſtruggled againic without tnoie ac vali” 


Where ſecurity of perfon and property are preſerved 
by laws, which none but the e can repeal, there the 
great ends ot scverbimcnt are provided for, whether the 
adminitration be in ch: h ids of oh or of H Whee 

"oy 


Iy calculated, that it cannot fall in with any regular 


hath in our age admitted io many abuſes, through the 
| of the nobles, that the pericd of its duration 
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may apprehend he has 
the whole courſe of his mind and inclination would per- 


_ aſter repeated trials, he may not fee in which article 
E which I look upon every man obliged in conſcience to 
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any one per/on or body of men, who do not 
Krenn 
there is properly no longer a government, but what 
Ariſtotle and his followers call the aba/e and corruption 
of one. This diſtincticn excludes arbitrary power, in 
whatever numbers; which, . notwithſtanding all * 
Hobbes, Filmer, and ochers, have faid to its ad 

Hook upon as a greater evil than anarchyitſelf ; as much 


as a ſavage is in a happier ſtate of life, than a fave at 
the oar. | 


It is reckoned il] manners, as well as unreaſonable, for 
men to quarrel upon difference in opinion ; becauſe that 
is uſua!ly ſuppoſed to be a thing which no man can 
help in himſelf. Burt this I do not conceive to be an 
RG on, cx 5 2 

queſtion is ually diſputed the learned 
and the wiſe. LLL. 
reaſon, ſome experience, and willing to be inſtructed, 
got into a wrong opinion, though 


ſuade him io believe it true: he may be convinced that 
he is in an error, though he dues not fee where it lies, by 
the bad effects of it in the common conduct of his life, 


and by obſerving thoſe perſons, for whoſe wiſdom and 


goodneſs he hath the greateſt deterence, to be of a con- 
trary ſentiment. According to Hobbes's comparilon of 
reaſoning with caſting up accounts, whoever finds a miſ- 
take in the /um total, mutt allow himfelf out, though, 


he has miſreckoned. I wilt inftance in one opinion, 


quit, or in prudence to conceal ; | mean, that whoever 
argues in defence of abſolut. power in a fingle perſon, 
though he offers the old plea, that i % 
— which be cannot he's, unlzjs he be convint> 
ed, ought in all tree itatcs to be created as the com- 


mon enemy of mankind. Vet this is 1:13 as a heavy 


charge upon the clergy of the two reigus belure the 
revolution, who, under the terms ot paſſive obedience 
and xon-re/ijtance, are laid to have preaches up the un- 
limited pawer of the prince, becauſa they found it a doc- 
trine that pleaſ: d the court, and made way for their 

M 2 preferment. 


felt, chat the g ester number of thoſe who held and 
: this doctrine, were miſguided by 
terms, and by perfect ignorance in the principles of go. 


vernment, which they had not made any part of their 


ſtudy. The queſtion originaliy put, and as | remem- 


3 2 it diſputed in public ſchools, was this, 


Whether, 3 it may be bs 


negative; and this 1s ertainly the right opinion. 
CR ——_— and other learned men, deceived by 


— was due. By the % reme mag iſtrate is proper- 
ly underſtood the /ogiffative 1 ere wh all govern- 
ments muſt be abſolute and u mited. But the word 
magiſtrate ſeeming to denate a a * . 214 to expreſs 
he executes power, © came 2- pa we obedience 
due to the / 
_ fidering this — miſapplied to the a.7:7:niftra- 


tin. Nai her is it any wonder, that the clergy, or uther 


well-me:::y people, ſhould fall into this error, which 
deceived Hel hes himſelf fo far, as to be the foundation 
of all the p ical miſtakes in his books ; where be per- 


petually co -ounds the executive with the legiſlative 


power; though all well-inſti.uced ſtates have ever plac- 


ed them in different hands; as may be abvious to thoſe 
who know any thing of Athens, Sparta, Thebes, and 


other repubi:cs of Greece, as well as the greater ones of 


Carthage and dme. 
Zeſides, it : be conſidered, that when theſe doc- 


vines began . -c preached among us, the kingdom 
had not quite . out the memory of that horrid re. 


'bellion, under ti: conſequences of which it had groancd 
almoſt twenty; r And a weak prince, in conjunc- 


tion with a ſucc<::on of moſt proſtitute miniſters, be- 
t n fo ditpoſe the people to new * 


3 | 


mittoof the object to which paſſive 


was, fer mals of know ing or con- 
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it was, no doubt the clergy's ** 
vent; though ſome of 1 


from à worſe prin- 
ſtrictly followed, 


made uſe of in 


| 
. in praiſe of monarchy, and juſtification of 


abſolute obedience to a prince, there ſeemed to be one 
of a fingular nature. It was urged, That heaven was go- 
verned by a monarch, who had none to controul his 
power, but was abtolutely obeyed: then it followed, 
that earthly governments were the more perfect, the 
nearer they imitated the government in heaven. All 
which I look upon as the ftrongeit argument againſt de- 
ſpotic power that ever was offered ; ſince no reaſon can 
poſſibly be affigned, why it is beſt for the world, that 
God almighty hath ſuch ; power,which doth not diveRt- 
A D 
though a church - England man thinks every ſpe- 
cies of government equally Azwfz/, he does not think 


them 8 or forevery country indifferent. 


There may be ſomething in the climate 
men towards one fort of obedience; as it is 
aA it over tits, whore we cover ret Pe ati 
, excepr ſome ſmall ones on the weſtern coaſts 
eſtabliſhed by the Greeks. There may be a great deal in 
the ſituation of a country, and inthe preſent gerius of the 
It hath been obſerved, that * 
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rn 
yet it hardly ever began under a Hhranm in any 

becauſe fevery in of al things, the great clog and ob. 
itacle to And, indeed, power is 
dat che $i:it natural ſtep from awarchy, or the ſavage he; 
the adjuſting peter and ſrecdom being an effect aud con- 
ſequence of maturer thinking: and this is no where fo 
duly regulated as in a limited monarchy ; becauſe I be- 
Now Þ tap paſs for a maxim in ſtate, That the admini- 
ffration cannot be placed in too few hands, nor the legifla- 
ture in too many. Now, in this material point the con- 


ſtitu:ion of the Engliſh government far exceeds all others 


at this time on the earth; to which the preſ.nt eſtab- 
| liſhmenc of the church doth ſo happily agree, that, 1 
© think, whoever is an enemy to either, mult of neceſſity 
be fo to both. 

He thinks, as our monarchy is eonſtituted, an heredi- 
fary right is much to be preferred before eleffion , becauſe 
the g-vernment here, — ſome late amend- 


prince among ws, the adminiitration gocs on without any 
rad or interruption, Por the ſame reaſons, we have leſs 


to agprehend from the weakneſs or fury of our monarchs 


who have ſuch wiſe councils to guide the firſt, and laws 
to reſtrain the her. And therefore this 
zack ſhould be kept fo facred, as never to break the ſuc- 


ceſſion, unleſs where the preſerving it may endanger the 


conſlitution; which is not from any intrinſic merit or 


unalienable right in a particular family, but to avoid the 


conſequences that uſually attend the ambition of com- 

peticors, to which elective kingdoms are expoſed ; and 
which is the only obflacie to binder them from arriving 
at the greateſt perfection that government can poſhbly 


reach. Hence appears the abſurdity of that diſtinction 


between a king de fafo and one de jure, with reſpect to 


us. For every /imited monarch is a King de jure; be- 


cauſe he governs by the conſent of the while, which is 


authority ſufficient to aboliſh all precedent right. Ita | 


king come in by congueſ, he is no longer a Amited monarch; 
if he afterwards content to limitations, he becomes im- 
mediately king de jure, for the ſame reaſon. 
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The great advocates for ſucceſſor, who affirm it ought 


not to be violated upon any regard or confideration 
whatſoever, do inſiſt much upon one that 


argument, 
ſeems to carry little weight. They would have it, that 


2 crown is a prince's birthright, and ought at leaſt to be 
as well ſecured to him and his poſterĩtv, as the inberĩ · 
private man; in ſhort, that he has the ſame 
title to his kingdom, which every individual has to h's 
ty. Now, the conſequence of this doctrine muſt 
„that as a man may find ſeveral wars ro waſte, miſ- 
ſpend, or abuſe his patrimony, without being anfwerabie 


| to the Jaws ; fo a king may in like manner do what be 


will wich is oz; that is, he may ſquander and miſap- 
y his revenucs, and even alienate the crown, without 


called to an account by his ſubjects. They allow 


preach againſt religion and moral duties 
of theſe two caſes, every — 1 out the 
ſophiſtry, and prefently anſwer, That although common 
men are not exactly ſkilled in the com or appli- 


cation of megiciacs, or in preſcribing the — du- 
ty; yet the difference between pci 


ent and remedies is 


eaily kao n by their effetis; and common re aſon ſoon 


diſtinguiſhes betw¾een virtue and vice: and it muſt be 
neceflary to forbid both theſe the further practice of 


their profeſſions, becauſe their crimes are not purely 
perional to the phytician or the divine, but deſtruc- 
tive to the publ. All which is infinitely ſtronger 
in reſpect to a prince, in whoſe good or ill conduct the 
happineis or miſery of a whole nation is 3 

whereas 


whereas ĩt is of ſmall conſequence 
But granting that the right of a lineal ſucceſſor to a 
crown were upon the ſame foot with the pr of a 
ſubject; ſtil] it may at any time be transferred by the 
legiſlative power, as other properties frequently are. 
The ſupreme power in a ſtate can 4a no wrong ; becauſe 
Whatever that doth, is the action of all: and when the 
lawyers apply this maxim to the Hing, they muſt under- 
ſtand it only in that ſenſe, as he is adminiſtrator of the 
tupreme power; otherwiſe it is not univerſally true, but 
may be cantrouled in ſeveral inftances, cafy to produce. 
And theſe are the topics we mult proceed upon to ju- 
ſtify our excluſion of the young pretender in France; that 
ol his ſuſpeRed birth being merely popular, and there. 
fore not made uſe of, as I remember, fince the revolution, 
in any ſpeech, vote, or proclamation, where there was 
— © him 
As to the abdication of King James, which the advo- 
_ cates on that fide look upon to have been forcible and 


may obſerxe every article of the Engliſh church, without 
being in much pain aboutit. It is not unlikely, that all 
doors were laid open for his departure, and perhaps not 


without the privity of the Prince of Orange; as reaſona- 


bly concluding, that the kingdom might better be ſettled 
in his abſence. re 
prehend the ſame treatment with bis father, is an impro- 
r a few bigotted 
French fcribblers, or the invidious affertion of a ruined 
party at home in the bitterneſs of their ſouls ; not one 
material circumſtance agreeing with thoſe in 1648; and 
the greateſt part of the nation having preſerved theutmoit 
horror for that ignominious murder. But whether his 
removel were cauſed by his own fears, or other men's 
artifices, it is manifeſt to me, that, ſuppoſing the throne 


to the public, farther 


unjuſt, and conſequently void in itſelf, I think a man | 
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to be vacant, which was the foot the nation went upon, 
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..- only difficulty of any _ againſt the proceed. 


pain 
wil rome rk: 
trary opinion might draw from it. I will this ob- 
jection, as it was offered me ſome time ago, with all its 
— by a very pious, learned, and worthy gen- 


tleman of the nonjuring party. F 
The force Abb, turned upon this, That 


the laws made by the ſupreme power cannot otherwiſe 


than by the ſupreme r ug A annulled : That this con- 
— n England of a King, Lords, and Commons, 


— cul have a negative voice, no tuo of them can 
repeal or enact a law without conſent of the third; much 
leſs may any one of them be entirely excluded from its 
part of the legiſlature by a vote of the other two: That 
all theſe maxims were openly violated at the revolution; 
where an aſſembly of the alles and people, not ſummon - 
ed by the King's writ, (which was an eſſential part of 
the conftitution,) and conſequently no lawful meeting, 
did, merely upon their own authority, declare the King 
to have abdicated, the throne vacant ; and gave the 
crown by a vote to a zephew, when there were three 
children to inherit ; though, by the fundamental laws of 
the realm, the next heir is immediately to ſucceed. 
Neither doth it appear, how a prince's cbdication can 


make any other fort of vacancy in the throne, than 


would be cauſed by his death; fince he cannot abdicate 
for his children, who claim their right of ſucceſſion by 
act of parliament,) otherwiſe than by his own conſent, | 
in form, to a bill from the two houſes. | 
And this is the difficulty that ſeems chiefly to tick 
with the moſt — © oy 7 a mere 
ſeruple of conſcience, ſe to join us upon the 
revolution - principle; but for the reſt are, I believe, as 
far from loving . 

M 5 | , 


7 Mr. Reiben, author of thee feaſts and fals of the church of 


objettion to which 5 
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be, who are born under a free conſtitution, and are al - 


_ lowed to have the leaſt ſhare of common good ſenſe. 


In this objection there are two queſtions included. 
Firſt, Whether, upon the foct of our conſtitution, as jt 
| Rood in the reign of the late King IN ames, 2 king of Eng- 

tk ay he bpadid? The ſecond is, Whether the peo- 
ple of England, convened by their own authority, after 
the king had withdrawn himſelf in the manner he did, 
had power to alter the ſucceſhon ? 


As for the firſt, it is a point I ſhall not preſume to de. 


termine; and ſhall therefore only ſay, that, to any man 
who holds the negative, I would — the li 


putting the caſe a> ſtrongiy as I pleaſe. I will ſuppoſe a 


prince limited by laws like ours, yet running into a 


thouſand caprices of cruelty, like Nero or Caligula; I 
will ſuppoſe him to murder his mother and his wife; 10 
commit inceſt, to raviſh matrons, to blow up the ſenate, 
and burn his metropolis; cpenly to rencunce God ard 


_ Chriſt, and worſhip the devil: theſe, and the like exor- 


bitancies, are in the power cf a ſingle perſon to commit, 
without the advice cf a miniſtry, or aſſiſtance of an army. 
And if ſuch a king as I have defcribed, cannct be de- 


poſed but by his awnconſent in parliament, I do not well 


lee how he can be reed; or what can be meant by a 


limited monarchy : or what ſignifies the people's conſent 
in making and repealing laws, if the perſor, who admi- 


nifters, hath no tie but . is anſwerable to 
none but God. I defire no ſtronger proof that an opi- 
nion muſt be falſe, than to find very great abſurdities 
annexed to it ; and there cannot be greater than in the 
preſent cate: for it is not a bare Geculation, chat king 
* 3 * 

practice ma ov examples, not only 
drawn ave the firſt — 7 later — but 
many n. n of Europe; ſuch as, Peter the 
Cruel, Philip II. of Spain, John 1 Bafilovits of Muſcovy ; 
2nd, in our own nation, King John, Richard III. 
and Henry VIII. But there cannot be equal abſurdi- 

ties ſuppoſed in maintaining the contrary opinion; 
becauſe it is certain, that princes have it in their 
power to keep a majority on their fide by any to- 
lerable adminiſtration, till E by continual op- 
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 preſſions 1 no man indeed can then anſwer where the 


madneſs of the will ſtop. 
As to the ſecond part of the objeftion, Whether the 
people of England, convened by their own authority, 


upon King James precipitate departure, had power to 
? 


alter the ſueceſſion 

In anſwer to this, I think it is manifeſt from the prac- 
tice of the wiſeſt nations, and who ſeem to have had the 
trueſt notions of freedom, that when a prince was laid 
aſide for male-adminiftration, the zob/es and people, it 
they thought ic neceſſary for the public weal, did reſume 


| the adminitiration of the fupreme power, (the power it- | 
ſelf having been always in them,] and did not only al- 


ter the ſucceiſion, but often the very form of govern- 


ment too; becaule they believed there was no natural 


right in one man to govern annther, but that all was by 
infticution, farce, or conſent. Thus, the cities of Greece, 


when they drove out their tvrannical kings, either choſe 


others from.a new family, or abo.iſhed the kingly go- 
rernment, and became free ſtates. Thus the Romans, 
upon the expuliton of Tarquin, found it inconvenient 
tor them to be lubject any longer to the pride, the luſt, 
the cruelty and arbitrary will of fingle perſons ; and 


therefore, by general conſent, entirely altered the whole 


frame of their government. Nor do I find the pro- 
ceedings of either, in.this point, to have teen condemn - 
cd by any hiitorian ot the ſucceeding ages. 
ut a great deal hath been already faid by other wri- 
ters upon this invidious and beater ſubject; therefore I 
ſhall let it fall; though the point is commonly miltaken, . 
etpecially by the /azeyers ; who, of all others, ſee m leaſt 
o underitand the nature of government in general; Hike 
under-work men, who are expert enough. at making a 
lingle wheel in a clock, but are utterly ignorant how to 
acjult the ſeveral parts, or regulate the movements. 

To return, therefore, from this digreſſian: It is a 


church. of - Englazd man's opinion, that the freedom of a 


nation conſiſts in an abſol ate unlimited legiſlative power, 
wherein the whole body of the people are fairly repre- 
ſented and in an executive duly limited; becaule on this 
hide likewiſe there may be dangerous degrees, and a 
very ill extreme, For when two parties in a ſtate are 

| Pretty 
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inquiring, in the preſent caſe, which of theſe a wiſe and 
man would rather ſeem to avoid. Taking there- 
their own good and ill characters, with due abate- 
ments and allowances for partiality and paſſion, I ſhould 
think, that, in order to preſerve the conftitution entire 
in church and ſtate, whoever hath a true value for both, 


would be ſure to avoid the extremes of Whig for the ſake 
of the former, and the extremes of Tory on account of 
the latter. | 0 | 

I have now ſaid all that I could think convenient up- 
on ſo nice a ſubject, and find I have the ambition com- 


mon with other reaſoners, to wiſh at leaſt that both par- 
ties may think me in the right ; which would be of ſome 


uſe to thoſe who have any virtue left, but are blindly 
agancies of either, upon falſe repre- 
ſentations, to ferve the ambition or malice of defigning 
men, without any proſpe& of their own. But if that is 
not to be hoped for, my next wiſh ſhould be, that both 


| might think me ix the wrong ; which I would under- 


tand as an ample juſtification of myſelf, and a ſure 
ground to believe, that | have proceeded at leaſt with im- 


| paniality, and perhaps with truth, 
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posrHUMous SERMON S.* 
SERMON I. 

On the FRINITY. 


I Epiſtle general of ST. Jonx v. 7. 


Far there are three that bear record in heaven, the Father, 
the Ward, and the Holy Ghoſt ; and theje three are one. 


HIS day being ſet apart to acknowledge our 
belict in the cternal Trinity, I thought it might 

be proper to employ my preſent diſcourſe entirely upon 
that ſubject: and I hope to handle it in ſuch a manner, 
that the moſt ignorant among you may return home bet- 
ter informed ef your duty in this great point, than pro- 
bably you are at preſent. * 
It muſt be contefſ-d, that by the weakneſs and indiſ- 
cretion of buſy (or, at beſt, of well-meaning, people, 


as well as by the malice of thoſe who are enemies ta ail 


revealed religion, and are not content to poſſeſs their 
own infidelity in ſilence, without communicating it to 
the diſturbance of mankind ; I fay, by thele means, it 


muit 


* Theſe ſermons cre curious, and curious for ſu.h reaſons as 


would make other works deſpicable. They were written in a care- 
leſs hurrying manner; and were the offspring of neceſſity, not of 
choice: ſo that one will ſee the original torce of the Dean's genius 
more ia theſe compoſitions, that were the legitimate ſons of duty, 
than ia other pieces that were the natural ſons cf love. They were 
held in fuch low efteem in his own thoughts, that, ſome vears be- 
fore he died, he gave away the whole collection to Dr. Sberidar, 
with the utmoſt indifference : © Here,” fays he, are a bundle of 
* my old ſermons. You may have them it you pleaſe. They may 
<< be of uſe to you, they have never been of any to me. The parcel 
given to Dr. Sheridan conſiſted, as I have heard, of about thirty-five 


ſermons. Three or four only are publiſhed ; and thoſe I have read 


over with attention, Orrery. 
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Son, and the Holy Ghoſt, are each of them 


Ser. I ON THE TRINITY. 


muſt de confeſſed, that the doctrine of the Trinity hath 


ſuffered very much, and made Chriſtianity ſuffer along 


with it. For theſe two things maſt be granted: Firſt, 
That men of wicked lives would be very glad there were 
no truth in Chriſtianity at all ; e 
pick out any one fingie article in the 12 
which appears not agreeable to their own 
ſon, or to the arguments of thoſe bad peop 


the trade of ſeducing others, they preſently 


conckade, 
dot the word of che ds goſpel mult fink along with 
that one article. Which is juſt as wiſe, as if a man 


= og 


Thus it hath happened with the great doflrine of the 
Trinity; which word is indeed not in ſcripture, but was 


⁊ term of art invented in the earlier times, to expreſs the 


dockrine by a ſingle word, for the fake cf brevity and 
convenience. The daftine then as delivered in holy 


_ ſcripture, though not exactly in the ſame words, is very 


ſhort, and amounts only to this ; That the F 
yet there is but one God. For as to the 


ay were taken up y | 
this doctrine; and I will tell you uf 


obliged to believe no 
| doctrine, as I have delivered it; 
that was intended only as an anſwer to 


in KWK 


bundred years ago, and continued ever fince; not out of 
a real to truth, but to give a looſe to wickedneſs, by 


throwing off all religion; ſeveral divincs, in order to 


anſwer the cavils of thoſe adverſaries to truth and mo- 

ity, began to find out farther explanations of this doc- 
trine of the Trinity by rules of philoſophy ; which have 
controverſies to ſuch a degree, as to 
that have perplexed the minds of many 
x ho otherwiſe could never have entertained 


I muſt therefore be ſo bold to affirm, that the method 
taken by many of hole learned men to defend the doc. 


trine of the Trinity, hath been founded upon a miſtake. 


It muſt be allowed, that every man is bound to fol- 
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: commanded by an angel from 
1 ht at noon-day ; yet [ 
So if I were directly told in 
that three are ane, and one is three, I could 
conceive or believe it, in the natural common ſenſe 


expreſhon ; but muſt ſuppoſe, that ſomething 
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from me, and from all the worid. Thus, in the 
There are three that bear record, &c. Am I capable 
and defining, what union and what diſtine - 
may be in the divine nature, which poſſibly 
hid from from the angels themſelves ? Again, I ſee it 
declared in , that there is but one God; 
Fd yerl find ur Sevioarlatming the prevogutive of, 
in knowing men's thoughts ; in ſaying, He and his Father 
are one ; and, Before Abraham was, I am. I read, that 
the diſciples worſhipped him; that Thomas ſaid to him, 
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My Lord and un Gad; and St. John, chap. i. Js the lei 
ning was the Ward, and the Word was with God, and the 
rr 
| tongues, an power of working 
mi:acles ; which, if rightly conſidered, is as great a mi- 
i; no hay nas yang of illicerate men ſhould of 
a ſudden be qualified to ſpeak all the languages then 
known in the world; ſuch as could be done by the in- 
ſpiration of God alone. F From theſe ſeveral texts it is 
in, that God commands us to believe there is an union, 
and there is a diſtintion ; but what that union, or what 
that diſtinction is, all mankind are equally ignorant, and 
muit continue fo, at leaſt till the day of judgment, with- 
'0me new revelation. | 


But becauſe I cannot conceive the nature of this union 


8 


us, We ſee but in part, and ang know but in part 
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In defending the peculiar doctrines of Chriſtianity, perhaps it 
4 to infiſt upon the poſitive evidence, as the Dean has 
done in this ſermon: for in every queſtion, he who undertakes to ob- 
viate objections, muſt neceſſarily be foiled by him who puts them. 
By the human intelle&, little more than the ſurface of things can 
be known; and therefore ſpeculative objections, which would puzzle 
an able philoſopher, may be eafily raiſed even againſt thoſe truths 
which admit of ical demonſtration. It was once objected to a 
philoſopher, who was explaining the laws of motion, That there could 
be no ſuch thing; for that a body muſt move cither in the place in 
which it is, or in the place in which it is nr; but both being impoſ- 
ſible, there c2uld be no motion. The objection the philoſopher im- 
mediately removed, by walking crois the room. And if none were 
to triumph in the ſtrength of popular objections againſt Chriſtianit y 
but thoſe who could otherwiſe ſhew the fallacy of this ayainſt mott- 
en, the number of moral phil:ſopters among us would probably de very 


tew, Hawhkef. 
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ther, as Son, and as Holy Ghoſt ; that each of theſe is 
God, and that there is but one God But this union 
and diſtinction are a myſtery utterly unknown to man- 
This is enough for any good Chriſtian to believe on 
this great article, without ever inquiring any farther. 
And this can be contrary to no man's reaſon, 
the knowledge of it is hid from him. | 
But there is another difficulty, of great importance a- 
mong thoſe who quarrel with the doctrine cf the Trini- 
ty, as well as with ſeveral other articles of Chriſtianity ; 
which is, That our religion abounds in myſteries; and 
theſe they are ſo bold to revile as cant, impotture, and 
prieſtcraft. It is impctible for us to determine, for 
what reaſons God thought fit tocommunicate ſome things 
to us in part, and leave ſome part a myſtery: but for 
is in fact, and fo the holy ſcriptures tell us in ſeveral 
For inſtance, the reſurrection and change of our 
ies are called myſteries by St. Paul ; our Saviour's 
incarnation is another : the kingdom of God is called a 
my by our Saviour, to be only known to his diſei- 
ples; ſo is faith and the word of God, by St. Paul. |[ 
omit many others. So that to declare againſt all myſ- 
teries without diſtinction or exception, is to declare 
_ againit the whole tenor of the New 'Teſtament, 
There are two conditions that may bring a myſtery 
under ſuſpicion. Firſt, when it is not taught and com- 
manded in holy writ; or, ſecondly, When the myſtery 
turns to the advantage of thoſe who preach it to others. 
Now, as to the firſt, it can never be ſaid, that we preach 
myſterics without warrant from holy ſcripture ; al- 
though I confeſs this of the Trinity may have ſometimes | 
been explained by human invention, which n ight 
haps better have been ſpared. As to the ſecond, it 
will not be poſſible to charge the Proteſtant prieſthood 
with propoſing any temporal advantage to themſelves 
by broaching, or multiplying, or preaching of myſ- 
terics. Does this myttery of the Trinity, for inſtance, 
ahd the deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt, bring the leait 
profit or power to the preachers? No; it is as great 
a myſtery to themſclves, as it 4 
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bute to the goodneſs or wickedneſs of our lives. But 
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FF 
ir ing in that point upon a level 
CE OILED It is true indeed 
the Roman church hath very much enriched herſelf 


trading in myſteries, for which they have not the 


authority from ſcripture, and which were fitted only to 


advance their own temporal 8 ſuch 
as tranſubſtantiation, «war, 
fins, purgetory 


and maſſes for t nd, wet ie more. 
But it is the perpetual talent of thoſe who have ili 
to our church, or a contempt for all religion, taken up 
by the wickedneſs of their lives, to charge us wi.h the 
errors and corruptions of Popery, which all Proteſtants 
r whereas thoſe 
myſteries y us have no proſpect of er, | 
5 but have been „ A qe 
verſal body of true believers frum the days of the apoſ- 
„ 


gates of hell prevail againſt them. 


It may be thought perhaps a ſtrange thing, that God 
ſhould require us to believe myſteries, while the reaſon 
or manner of whet we are to believe is above cur com- 


and wholly 


miſtake. We ſee what a 


of Abraham is praiſed, who could belicve hs. 998 
would raife from him a great nation, at the 2 
y fon, 


time that he was commanded to ſacrifice his 


> deſpaired of any other iſſue: and this was to him 


a great myſtery. Our Saviour is perpetually 


preaching 
faith to his di'ciples, or reproaching them with the want 


of it ; and St. Faul produceth numerous examples of 
the wonders done by faith. And all this is highly rea- 
fonable : for e pendence upon the 


truth, the power, the juſtice, and Bs mercy of God; 


which de ce wiil certainly incline us to obey him 
in all things. So that the great excellency of faith con- 
liſts i in the conſequence it hath upon our actions: as, 


"if 
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pon 
coming his frailties, and is ſure to be rewarded for ever 


; 


» is the evidence of things not ſeen. He means, that 
a virtue, by which any thing commanded us by 
believe, appears evident and certain to us, al- 
we do not fee, nor can conceive it; becauſe by 
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in heaven, for his victory over them Faith, ſays the 


entirely depend upon the truth and power of 
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time think fit to Leſtow on us ſome new or-facul- 
ties of the mind, which we want at 
ſerved till the day of reſurrection to life c:2raal. For new, 


e tne apolile ſays, we ſee through a gl; darkly, but then 


nt, and are re- 


to face. 
Thus, we ſee, the matter is brought to this iſſue ; we 
—_——— 


| | y _ 
to their own opinions; becauſe it is ſome kind of ima- 


ginary comfort, to have a multitude on their fade. 


tive: y aflirmed in the goipel ; and theſe we be- 
live, or give up our holy religion to Atheiſts and In- 


I ſhall now make a few inferences and ebforracions 


Fir, 


ON THE TRINITY. 


Firft, It would be well, if 
much weight on their own reaton in matters of 


Ser. I. 


as to think every thing impoſſible and abſurd which they 


cannot conceive. How often do we contradict the 


rant 
4117 
1 


though his cauſe be ever ſo unj juſt, 

e world be azainſt him, how blinded he is, 
of himicif, to believe that right is wrong, and 

is right n it makes 328888 
| uſe of 


4 
15 


if 


249 

i 
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73 
11 


whether they . 
54 in this diſpute, and which is 


5 
20 


11 


equally contrary to other commands of God in the goſ- 


888 For why do men lore darkneſs rather than light ? 
tells us, Becanſe their deeds are evil ; and 
3 Therefore when men 
are curious and inquiſitive to ditcover ſome weak ſides 
in Chriſlianity, and inclined to favour every thing that 
is offered to its diſadvantage, it is plain hey wiſh it were 
not true: and thoſe wiſhes can proceed trom nothing 
but an evil conicience ; becauſe, if there be truth in our 
their condition mutt be miſerable. * 
And, theretore, thirdly, men ſhould conſider, that 
railing difficulties conc. rnirg the myſteries in religion, 
cannot make them more wiſe, learned, or virtuous ; 
| better 32 or ions, or more lerviceable to 
their 


be ® ris en kick encomiere @:: 7: :formed Chritianity, to dime 
argument of its ſuperior excellence, that acorrupt life always inclines 
men to wiſh it were not true. It does not appear, that Mabome- 
tans and Papiſts wiih their religion to be talſe in proportion as their 
lives are immoral ; ng“ . N 
fortify himſelf in inboclicy, ts: $22 Papiſt. Fawlef. 


would not lay ſo 


but conſider, when be hack « comorcely 
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ons in religion will be a means to get 
ment; although, even in ſuch a 


reaſon ; againſt the univerſal ſentiments of all civilized 
— and off-nfive to the ears even of a ſober Hea- 
Lalily, Since the world abounds with peſtilent books, 
particularly written agaialt this doctrine of the Trinity, 
it is fit to inform you, that the authors of them pro- 
ceed wholly upon a miſtake. They would ſhew how 
impoſſible it is, that zbree can be exe, and one can be 
three : whereas the ſcripture ſaith no ſuch thing, at leaſt 
in that manner they would make it; but only, that 
there is fome kind of unity and diſtindtion in the 

divine nature, which mar kind cannot poſſibly com pre- 
hend. Ihus the whole doctrine is ſhor: and plain, and 
in icſelf incapabie ot any contruverly ; fince God him- 


rrons elf hath pronounced the fact, but wholly conceaied 
lines the manner. And therefore, many divines, who thought 
ome- | fit to anſwer thoſe wicked books, have been miltaken 
* doo, by anſwering fools in their folly, and endeavour- 


ing to explain a myttecy which God intended to keep 
ſecret from us. And as would exhort all nA 
M „ 


* 


many who do not read themſelves, ave iedverd by o- 
thers-that do; and thus become unbelievers upon truſt, 
and at ſecond hand; and this is too frequent a caie : for 
which reaſon I have endeavoured to put this doctrine up- 
on a ſhort and ſure foot, leveiled to the meaneſt under. 
ſtanding; by which we may, as the apoſtle direcis, be 
ready always to give an anſwer to cvery man that aſketh 
3 with meekneis and 
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to have made ſuch a plan his voluntary choice, nor to have built, 
1 BY 0XEa but he has completed the ſuperſtruc · 
ture in maſteriy manner. 2 
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minds. The comments 


eyes; and weare ſo 


in our holy religion, we 
them, unleſs he would at the fame time think fit to beſtow on us 

| powers or faculties of the mind, which we want at pre- 
« ſent, and are reſerved till the day of refurreftion to life eternal. 
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SERMON u. 
On MuTuar SuBJECTION. 


x Se. Peren v. 5. 
, all of you be ſubjet one to another. 


. N 4 14 7 —⏑ and 


well, that ſome of thofe who 
it to humility, to th dis of hr, 


© Sto it ok But however, many Jearned men 
| that there is ſomething mere uncerflocd ; and fo 
the words in their plain natural meaning muſt import; 


of the verſe which is thus: Lilemije ye younger, 
ſubmit yourſelres unto the elder : yea, all of you be > ſabes 
ene to anather. So that, upon the whole, there mult be 
ſome kind of ſubjeftion due from every man to every 
man, which cannot be made void by any power, pre- 
3 whatſoever. en. 

djection is, and how it to be 5 be 
the ſubject of my — 2 

As God hath contrived all the works of nature to be 


which the whole frame of the world under his provi- 
ſtations are appointed to each of us by God al- 


mighty, wherein we are obliged to act, as far as our power 
reacheth, towards the good of the whole community 


1 Rom. xii. 10. f Phil. ii. 3. 1 Eph. 27 


2 you will obſerve yourſelves, if you read them with the = 


uſeful, and in ſome manner a ſupport to each other, ty 


dence is preſerved and kept up; ſo, among mankind our 
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Nil, 21, 22, 


4 x Cor. 


ſhews, 
— 4 4 a F 
þ aſſigned every man his particular ſtation 


of God's or preferring thoſe on whom they are 
flowed „ on the contrary, he is pleaſed to ſuffer 
by thoſe who have leaſt 
according to this equality 
ed all mankind with relation to 
that in all the relations be- 
there is a mutual dependence, 
ſubſiſt without the other. Thus, 
without ſubjects, nor a maſter, 
a father without children. And 
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ought to pay his brother, 


one another, may ſeem to grate upon the and va- 
. ki | and pride 


greatneſs or their wealth; yet it is really no more than 


it 
4 


5 


| 
t 


of life ; for without 
—— 
- ; 2 to 
Ward, the old to the 
13 be nocht 
for he appeared i | 
Lord, + and ye ſay well; for ſo an. If I then 
_ your jour feet, how much more 


anathers fret Under which cxpreſ- 
aſhing the feet, is included all that ſabjeftion, 
aſſiſtance, love, and duty, which every good Chriſtian 
in whatever ſtation God hath 


5 
—— 


And although this doctrine of ſubjecting ourſelves to 


may therefore be hard to be 
ed by thoſe who value themſelves upon their 


what. 
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gry If we could all be brought to 


duty of ſubjecting ourſelves to each other, it would very 
much contribute to the general happi I 


of man , 
e 
gre you you good counſel 


euer his wildom, 


if he ſupplies 


he employs it 


The miſeries of life are not 


: nor his riches, 


in your wants; nor his greatneſs, if 


«71 


property 
' unequal diſtribution of things; but God 
great King of heaven, is treated like the 

though perhaps intending 


earth, who al 


{4430 


moſt abominable miniſter; 


el ves, have often 


ith 


But here is the differ- 
of this world fee by other men”; 


ſees all things; and therefore when- 


and thoſe generally the vileſt, to whom 


14 moſt talents. 
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the 
God 


that 
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he permits his bleſſings to be * 


certainly conclude, thet 


are unworthy, we ma 
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£ h argument 
in places where the Dean has the leaſt opportunity to introduce po- 


litical maxims, or to dart an arrow at the conduct of princes, he ne- 


| ver failsto indulge himſelf in his uſual manner ofthinking ; as will 


Ns appear 
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appear from the following quotation. « A wiſe man,” Dr. 
Swift, < who does not affiſt with his counſels, — ces 


« which he aſſumes us he is not: for he hath propoſed 
« ſalvation to all 1 
222 - more ad- 


cc 

= eng es 

Mr pore ed 

* beſt prince is, i 

-« vantof the nation; not only a ſervant to the 

** in ſome ſort to every man in it,” — — 
nary paſſage is a covert ſtroke at the hi order of his brethren the 


clergy. It runs thus. “ The miſeries of life are not properly owing 
» whe encquel feibutinn of things 3 but God „ the — 

King of heaven, is treated like the kings of the earih ; who al- 
though perhaps intending well themſelves, have often moſt abo- 


«© whom they intruft the moſt talents,” 271. Dark as it is, this 
paragraph requires no explanation. The author's natural turn of 
mind breaks forth upon all occafions, and the politician frequentiy 


| = e 


— Orrery. 


SERMON m. 


| : On the TzsTiMony of ConSCIENCE. 


2 Cor. i. 12. part of it. 
mn is this the DC cen 


— frequently in the months of 
n and the meaning of 


ir is in ſome meaſure generally underſtood. However, 
becauſe it is likewiſe a word extremely abuſed Tra 


* which God al 


** minable miniſters and ſtewards, and thoſe generally the vileſt, to 


outweighs the divine. If the dictates of ſuch a ſpirit were capable 2 
of forcing their way from the pulpit, what a glorious, what a con ſiſi- 
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the majeſty of the living | 
ſecurity than the memory of a dead prince, But the 
_ wiſdomof the world at preſent ſeems to agree with that 
gods were of- 


wicked purpoſes which I have already related, yet a duc 

regard to the directions it plainly gives us, as well as to 

its accuſations, reproaches, and advices, would be of the 

greateſt uſe to mankind, both for their preſent welfarc 
Therefore my diſcourſe at this time ſhall be dĩrected to 

to you, that there is no ſolid, firm foundation for 

virtue, but on a conſcience which is guided by religion. 

In order to this, I ſhall firſt ſhew you the weakneſs 

people ſet up in the place of conſcience for a guide to 
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virtue ; but if ſuch honour as is now-a-days going, will 
not permit a man to do a baſe action, it mult be allowed, 


N 


„and the i - ing | 
an affront, in order to revenge it by the death of an ad- 
DD 
ſo much boaſt id really produce more virtues than 
it ever Em 


b 


— + 


-m_ 
aſt, or chaſte, or temperate, and yet the cenſuring world 
ſhould take a humour of refuſing him thoſe characters, 
he would then igati 
the other ſide, 

2 
it. 
have L 

: - which however hath been too 
What | have ſaid upon this principle of honour, may 
perhaps be thought of {mall concernment to moſt of you 


a 
1 


hearers: however, a caution was not altoge- 
ther unneceſſary; fince there is nothing by which not 
only the vulgar, but the honeſt tradeſman hath been fo 
much deceived, as this infamous pretence to honour in 
too many of their betters. 

Having thus ſhewn you the weakneſs and uncertainty 
of thoſe principles which ſome men ſet up in the place 


of conſcience to direct them in their actions, I ſhall now 


endeavour to prove to you, that there is no ſolid, firm 
| foundation 
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foundation of virtue, but in a conſcience direfted by the 


motives and grounds, and cauſes of them; and if the 
motives of our actions be not reſolved and determined 


becauſe he is oblig K rn 
ſops here, 


| particular manner, enjoin him to be dutiful to his pa- 
= ;afer which, ih e due weigh upon pon thoſe con- 


continue in his duty to the 


do ſometimes accidentally make their way to prefer- 
ment, yet the world is ſo corrupted, that no man can 
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he is a very weak politician. 
country, where great 


religion, 
of it himſelf, or elſe 
” & SS And — 2 
, their 
deſtructive to 


; ſtate as to 


the 


j 


provide able men, 

covetouſneſs, 

Moſes, who 

this age, 

of man have thoug called to 
any office of truſt, ſhould | the faith- 
ful diſcharge of it : to God, 
and therefore can upon thoſe 
who believe that rewarder of 
forced to have recourſe to conſcience in theſe caſes ; be- 
cauſe their ties cannot reach the arts of cunning 
men, who can find ways to be guilty of a thouſand in- 
juſtices, without being diſcovered, or at leaſt without 
being puniſhed. And the reaſon why we find to many 


ker ö ee 
avarice, or ambition of mankind will not certainly break 
one time or other. 5 
Conſider what has been faid, &c. 


In this moral eſſay, for I can ſcarce call it a ſermon, the au- 


thor inſerts ſome very ſtr king obſervation; upon ſuch falſe notions 
of honour as are too ia the world. —— 
paſſage is quoted, beginning thus, The other inciple which 


« ſome men ſet up in the place of conſcience,” c. p. 277 · J mw 
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ſubtileſt 
reſolved 


that 


Baie: | 
ion of ſo extraord! and pen-trating a nature, that I was 
to ſend you as much of the ethereal ſpirit as might be ſafe- 


SERMON IV. 
On Bzorneaty Loves.*® 


Han. xiii. 1. 


* This ſerman is not in the firſt Dublia edition. 
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continues, there 


I. I ſhall inquire into the cauſes of this great wart of 


brotherly love among us. 


d both the church and govern- 
hath put all true 


much on Fanaticiſm. The Papiſts, God be praiſed, are, 
by the wiſdom of our laws, put out of all viſible poſh- 
bility of hurting us ; beſides, their religion is ſo genera” 
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' your betteis to work their deſigns, wherein you have no 


concern. Your numbers make you of uſe, and cunning 
men take the advantage by putting words into your 
mouths which you do not underſtand ; then they fix 
good or ill character to thoſe words, as it beſt ſerves 
their purpoſes: and thus you are taught to love or hate, 
you know not what or why ; you often ſuſpect your beſt 


friends and neareft neighbours, even your teacher him- 


ſelf, without any reaſon, if your leaders once taught you 


| tocall him by a name which they tell you fignifiech tome 


A third cauſe of our great want of brotherly love 


| ſeemeth to be, that this duty is not ſo often infilted on 


among 

perfection. All which, as it may 
of ſome humiliation to the wiſe and mighty 
ol this world, ſo the effects thereof may perhaps in ume 
prove very different from what, I hope in charity, were 
ever foreſeen or intended. SE RY 


L. I will therefore now, in the ſecond place, lay open 


= © | 
ſome of the ſad effects and conſequences which our an- 


moſities and mutual harred have produced. 
And the firſt ill conſequence is, that our want of bro- 
therly love hath almoſt driven out all ſenſe of religion 
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fince our ſaviour laid ſo much weight upon his diſciples 
loving one another, that he gave it among his laſt in- 


e Chriſtians are allowed 


| CT Ra wo lite religion 
with their : 


politics, what a havock of 


lancholy all over the kingdom. 
Another ill conſequence from our want of brotherly 
love is, that it increaſeth the inſolence of the Fanatics. 


| And this partly ariſeth from a miſtaken meaning of the 


word moderation ; a word which hath been much abuſ- 
ed, and handed about for ſeveral years There are 
too many people indifferent enough to all religion ; there 
are many others who diſlike the clergy, and would have 
them live in poverty and dependence. Both theſe forts are 
much commended by the Fanatics for moderate men, 
ready to put an end to our diviſions, and to make a 
general union among Proteſtants. Many i ignorant well 
meaning people are deceived by thele appearances, 
ſtrengthened with great pretences to loyalty ; and theſe 
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I have now done with my text; which I onthe bo 


have treated in a manner more ſuited to the ; -- >: 


2 Kines viii. 13. part of it. 


— But what, is thy ſervant « dog, that be 


* N 
4 


of the heart repreſented to us in the perſon of 
Hazael ; who was ſent to the prophet Eliſha, to inquire 
®* The manuſcript title-page of the following ſermon being loſt, 
and no memorandums writ upon it, as there were upon the others, 
when and where it was preached, made the editor doubtful whether 


he ſhould print it as the Dean's or not. Jut its being found amongſt 


the fame papers; and the hand, although writ ſomewhat better, 
| ing 3 great fimilitude to the Dean's, made him willing to lay it 
before the public, that they might judge whether the ſtyle and man- 


ner alſo du not render it fill more probable to be his. Dublin ali - 


01.—_—] ſhall take no notice of this ſermon, as it is evidently not 
compoſed by the Dean. Orrery. | 
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T7 E have a very fignal inſtance of the deceitfulneſ 
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of the Lord, concerning his maſter the King of Syria's 


recovery. For the man of God having told him that 


. 


upon him of a ſudden, and to break out into the moit 
violent expreſſions of ſorrow, and a deep I 
whereupon, when Hazael, full of ſhame and confuſion, 

reepeth my lord ? he anſwered, Becauſe I know 


not believe it poſſible, that a man of 
ever run over into ſuch enormous in- 
of cruelty and inhumanity : What, ſays he, is thy 


we find him, on the very next day after his wn, 


which was but 
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2. By inquiring into the grounds and reaſons of this 


ignorance. 

3. And laſtly, By propoſing ſeveral advantages that do 
molt aſſuredly attend a due improvement in the know- 
ledge of ourſelves. | 


1. Firſtthen, To prove that man is generally the moſt 
ignorant creatare in the world of himſelf : 


To purſue . 
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by ſtart- 
ag abide, like a broken bow, into thoſe very fins which 


ment upon it, I believe had he but once deceived 
_ breaking in upon the vow, 282 ever aſter 


This indeed is a dangerous deceit enough; and will of 
_ courſe betray all thoſe well- meaning perions into ſin and 
folly, who are apt to take religion for a much eaſier 

Mo thing 
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vile conſiderations that the grace of God 
and efficac 
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thing than it is. But this is not the only miſtake we 
are apt to run into: we do not only think ſometimes 
that we are incapable of doing lefs : An error of another 
kind indeed, but not leis ariſing from a difi- 
dence and falſe humility ; for how much a wicked man 
can do in the buſineſs of religion, if he would but do his 


beſt, is very often more than he can tell. by 


Thus nothing is more common, than to fee a wicked 
man running headlong into fin and folly, againſt his rea- 
ton, againſt his religion, and againſt his God. Tell him, 
that what he is going to do, will be an infinite diſparage- 
ment to his underſtanding, which at another time he 


| ſerteth no ſmall value upon; tell him, that it will black- 


en his ion, which he had rather die for than loſe ; 
tell him, that the pleaſure of the fin is ſhort and tran- 
fient, and leaveth a vexatious kind of a fling behind it, 
which will ve:y hardly be drawn torth ; tell him, that 
this is one of thole things for which God will moſt ſure- 
!y bring him to judgment, which he pretendeth to be- 


lieve with a full aſſurance and perſuation : and yet, for 


all this, he ſhutteth his eyes againſt all cunviction, and 
ruſneth into the fin, like a horte into the battle; as if he 
had nothing left to do, bur, like a fiily child, to wink 
lard, and to think to eſcape a certain andl an infinite mit- 
chief, only by vouring not to ſec it. | 
And now to ſhew that the heart hath given in a falſe 
of the temptation, we may learn from this, that 

he fame weak man would refit and ie ſame 
al temptation, upon conſiderations of inſinitely 

ſel value thes thoſe which religion 1 
cannot, with-- 
out blaſphemy, be ſuppoſed to add any manner of force 


an hard matter to 
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of this, do paſs away months 


But when men,. inſtead 


awaking it, it is no wonder they ſhould be ſo very igno- 

rant of themſelves, and know very little more of what 
:th within them, than the very beaſts which periſh. 
here it may not be amiſs to inquire into the reaſons 


why moſt. men have io little converſation with them- = 


ſelves.. 

And, 1f, Becauſe this reflection is a work and labour 
of the mind, and cannot be performed without ſome 
pain and difficulty. For before a man can reflect upon 
himſelf, and look into his heart wich a ſteady eye, he 
maſt contract his ſight, and collect all his ſcattered and 
roving thoughts into ſome order and compals, that he 
may be able to take a clear and diſtinct view of them; 
he muſt retire from the world for a while, and be unat- 
tentive to all impreſſiuns of ſenſe: and how hard and 
painful a thing muſt it needs be to a man of paſſion and 


inſirmity, amidit ſuch a croud of objects that are conti- 


nually ſtriking upon the ſenſe, and ſoliciting the affecti- 
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heart, and you are ſure 
he hath ſome buſineſs 
ſome I 
that 
— 8 
em t. 
never find leiſure to look into becauſe he doth 
not ſet porti 


Another reaſon why a man doth not more fre. 
converſe with himſelf, is, becauſe fuch a con- 


verſation with his own heart may diſcover ſome vice or 
ſome i I 


of. 
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king within him, which he is very un- 
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much bificulty brooght to think well of = man they 


it, either to be pertuaded out of it by himſelf, whom he 
loveth ſo well, or by another, whoſe intereſt or diverſion 


the other. a 


no principle of honour, no workings 


have once entertained an ill opinion of; and, 
that too for a very abſurd and unwarrantable reaſon. 
But how much more difficult then muſt it be, for a man 


wo taketh up a fond opinion of his on heart, long be- 


fore he hath either years or ſenſe enough to underitand 


ung e Then, 


al- 
fond and 


ways dreſſed up in all the falſe beauty that a 
ns fo > get yy ph the other 

and deformed, and in all the true ci ces of folly 
and diſhonour. Thus, ſtealing is a vice that few gentle- 


men are inclined to; and they juſtly think it below the 


of a man, to ſtoop . but 
of the mind and 
conſcience, not the ſtill voice of mercy, not the dread- 
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the appetite is alarmed, and ſeĩzeth upon the heart, a lit- 
tle cloud about the head, and ſpreadeth a kind 


gathereth 
of darkneſs over the face of the foul, whereby it is hin- 


himſelf, is ſo very ignorant of what paſſeth 
I ſo much unacquainted with the ftanding 


and 
diſpoſitions and com ol his own heart; | proceed 


advantage is, that ittendeth very much 


1 humble a man into a modeſt and low 
opirion of himſelf. For let a man take a nice and curious 
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and accordingly layeth ſome 


weeakneſs oſ human nature, for | 
_ rapidity of it within his own breaſt; though perhaps, i 
anocher infiance, he remembereth howit rageth 


leth by oppoſition 
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Or, hath the man finned out of cuſtom ; he then, from 


Or, laſtly, hath a falſe opinion betrayed him into a fin? 


| he then calleth to mind what wrong apprehenfions he 


hath had of ſome things hi 


abuſe the reputation of anocker, and then he will hardly 


de ack gener = ts theow a dart that will fo certainly 


commerce either uneaſy or troubleſome, may the God 
of peace grant, for Jeſus Chriſt's ſake, &c. 

Conſider what hath been ſaid, and the Lord give you 
a right underſtanding in all things. To whom, with the 
Son, and the Holy Ghoſt, be all honour and glory, now 
and for ever. 
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VII That, in the room thereof, the Popiſh archbi- 
ſhops, biſhops, prieſts, deans, archdeacons, and proctors, 
dare liberty to aſſemble themſelves in convocation, and 
be impowered to make ſuch canons as they ſhall think 

government of the Papiſts in Irel 


— and ſentences of the ſaid Popiſh convocation, with 
ſecrecy and diſpatch ; or, in lieu thereof, they may be 
at to erect — with proper officers of 
their own. 


That cach biſhop, ſo ſoon as his dioceſe ſhall be- 
come Proteſtants, be called My Lord, and have a penſion 
of two thouſand | or Coon tray =. 7 9 | 


— | 
— of this ſcheme (which will 
execute itſelf without murmurings againſt the 


1 voy I ſhall mention a few of the molt 


I The giving the 2 right to the tithe would 
produce law-ſuits and 3 z his Reverence, being 
intitled to a certain income at all events, would conkider 
himſelf as a legal incumbent, and behave accordingly, and 
apply himſelf more to fleecing than feeding his flock. 
His neceſſary attendance on the courts of ; 2 
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leave his people without 3 guide; ny which 
means Proteſtant curates, who ave no ſuits about tit hes, 
would be furniſhed with proper opportunities for making 


converts, «hich is much wanted. 


II. The erecting a ſpiritual juriſdiction amon gſt them, 
would, ix all probability, 2 many out of that com- 


munion, as a due execurion of ſuch jurifdiftion hath hi- 


r ART GUS. 
III. An inquifition w a further improve- 
ment, and molt cenainly would expetier the convention 


pect e Pap counſels will ever pro- 
think the objection — 


A due execution of this icheme will ſoon produce 
converts from Popery : nevertheleſs to the end it 


de known when they ſhall be of the true charch, 1 


ordered a large paicel of eccleſiaſtical or church thermo- 
meters to be made, one of which is to be hung up in each 

church; the deſcription and uſe of which take 
as follows, in the words of the i ingenious Ilaac Bicker- 


23 


man altre 

of, is ſuppoſcd to have been invented in the reign 
ee vi 6 : 
prince put ſome to d owning the Pope's fu 
macy, and others for denying tranſubſtantiation. | do 
not find, however, any great uſe made of this in{t-u- 
ment, till ir fell into the hand of a learned and vigilant 
prieſt or miniſter, {for he frequently wrote himſelf both 
the one and . who was ſome time os: os | 


L either durnt or baniſhed — 
is faction of having never deſerted his 
flock, and died vicar of Bray. As this glaſs was firſt 


deſigned 
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Great froft, cold. 
Itis well 
common weather-glaſs, made the experiment of a long 


two foot of water ; and that a 


CE NORD JE 
inches of quickfilver weighed as much as ſo many 

of water in a tube of the ſame circumference, invented 
that ſizeable inftrument which is now in uſe. After 
this manner, that I might adapt the thermometer I am 
| ſpeaking of to the conſtitution of our church, 
as divided into High and Lem, I have made ſome neceſ- 


fary variations, both in the tube, and the fluid it con- 
ai In the firſt place, I ordered a tube to be caſtina a 


planetary hour, and took care to ſeal it bermetically 


to calculate the different degrees of heat in re- 
ligion, as it raged in Popery, or as it cooled and grew 


That Torricellius, the inventcr of the 


finding ſuch a machine altogether 
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about this great city. At St. James's coffechouſe the i-. 
quor ſtood at Moderation; but at Will's, to my extreme 


| furpriſe, it ſablided to the very loweſt mark of the glaſs. 
* 4 
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At the Grecian it mounted hat juſt one point higher; t 
the Rainbow it ſtill aſcenced two degrees Child, 
fetched it up to Zeal, and other adjacent cottec ou ::; 
Wrath. | 

It fell in the lower half of che glaſs, as T went further 


into the city, till at length it ſettled at Moderation, where 


it continued all the time I ſtaĩd about the Change, as al- 
fo whilft I paſſed by the Bank. And here I cannot but 
take notice, that, through the whole courſe of my re. 


marks, I never obſerved my glaſs 0 riſe at the ſame time | 


In ſhort, I 


the counties, corporations, and boruughs in Great-Bri- 


Ar not ſo much denote 2 
principle, as they diſtinguiſh a party. TRY GLAS 
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uot ans. that have nothing t 


ginal fignification, but are only given out to keep a 
body of men together, 2 know friends 
from enemies. 

I muſt confeſs, | have conſidered, with ſome atten- 
tion, the influence which the of theſe great 
practice; and do look 
upon it as one of the unaccountable things of our times, 
gentlemen, who entirely 
agree in their lives, ſhould take it in their heads to differ 


in their religion. 


I ſhall conclude this paper with an account of a con- 
ference which happened between a very excellent divine 
(whoſe doctrine was eaſy, and formerly muck reſpect· 


ed) and a lawyer. 


— D behold, a certain lawyer flood up, at 
tempted him, faying, Maſter, what ſhall Fa to 
inherit — =? 
He ſaid unto him, What! is written in the law? ? how 


readeſt thou? 


And he anſwering, ſaid, Thou ſhalt love the 18 


thy God wiel all thy heart, and with all thy ſoul, and 


with all thy ſtrength, and with all thy mind; and thy 
neighbour as thyſelf. 
And he ſaid unto him, Thou halt enforced right : 


this do, and thou ſhalt live. 


But he, willing to juſtify himſelf, laid unto Jeſus, 


And who 1s my neighbour ? 


And Jeius aniwering, faid, A certain man went 
down from Jeruſalem to Jericho, and fell among thieves, 
which ſtripped him of his raiment, and wounded him, 
and departed, leaving him half dead. 

And by chance there came down a certain prieſt 
that way; and when he ſaw him, he paſled by on the 
other ſide. 


And likewiſe a Leviee, when he was at the place, 


came and looked on him, and paſſed by on the other ſide. 


But a certain Samaritan, as he journeyed, came where 


Ow: and when he ſaw him, he had compaſſion on 
im, | | | 
Vo = 1. | P And 


And went to him, and bound up his wounds, pour- 

ing in oil and wine ; and ſet him on his own beaſt, and 
brought him to an inn, and took care of him. 
And on the morrow, when he departed, he took out 
two pence, and gave them to the hoſt, and ſaid unto 
him, Take care of him; and whatſoever thou ſpendeſt 
more, when I come again, I will repay thee. 

Which now of theſe three, thinkeſt thou, was neigh- 
| bour unto him that fell among the thieves ? . 
And he ſaid, He that ſhewed mercy on him. Then 
ſaid Jeſus unto him, Go, and do thou likewife. Lutte x. 
25 to 38, | 


| ADVERTISEMEN T. 
THERE is now in the preſs a propoſal for railing a fund 
towards paying 1 by the following | 
means. The author would have commiſſioners appointed to 
ſearch all the public and private libraries, bookſellers ſhops and 
warehouſes, in this kingdom, for ſuch books as are of no uſe to 
_ the owner, or to the public, viz. all comments on the holy ſcrip- 
tures, whether called ſermons, creeds, bodies of divinity, tomes 
of caſuiſtry, vindications, contutations, eſſays, anſwers, replies, 
_ rejoinders, or fur-rejoinders ; together with all other learned 
treatiſes and books ot divinity of what denomination or claſs 
ſoever: as alſo, 1 — of the land; ſuch 
as, reports, law-caſes, decrees, guides for attorneys and you 
clerks; and, in fine, all the books now in being in —— 
dom, (whether of divinity, law, phyfic, metaphyſicks, logics, 
ar politics), except the pure text of the holy icriptures, the 
naked text of the laws, a few books of morality, poetry, mutic, 
archite&ure, agriculture, mathematics, merchandiſe, and hit- 
tory : the author would have the aforeſaid uſeleſs books carried 
to the ſeveral paper-mills, there to be wrought into white pa- 
per ; which, to prevent damage or complaints, he would have 
performed by the commentators, critics, popular preachers, 
| thecaries, learned lawyers, attorneys, ſolicitors, logicians, 
yſicians, almanack-makers, and others of the like wrong 
turn of mind; the ſaid paper to be fold, an the pro luce appli- 
ed to diſcharge the national debt. What ſhould remain of the 
faid debt unſatisfied, might be paid by a tax on the falaries or 
eſtates of bankers, common cheats, uſurers, treaſurers, imbex- 
zlers of public money, general officers, ſharpers, penſioners, 
pic l- pocieta, &c. | 


THE END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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